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You CAN judge by appearances 
in choosing where to buy 


A store that takes pride in its appearance is a store in which 
people are proud to buy. And who wouldn’t be proud to shop 
in a store like this? It typifies a style seen more and more as 
old streets liven up with new fronts and interiors... as smart 
new shopping centers are erected. 

This is an example of the L-O-F Visual Front... an all-glass 
design which recognizes that people like to see in before they go 
in. Putting the whole store on display is good business. 

The practical advantages of L-O-F products used in the store 
pictured above are listed at the right. Ask yourself these questions: 

Is my store in step with modern design? Does it attract atten- 
tion, invite people? Does it make my merchandise look its best? 

If not, get in touch with your L-O-F Glass Distributor or 
Dealer and ask him about a Visual Front. He’s equipped to 
provide the right glass for every storefront need. He can give 
you sound advice and suggest a designer. 

Competitive days are ahead. Ready? 

Write on your firm’s letterhead for our Visual Fronts book. 
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Architect: Morris Lapiaus 


Nothing so fine.. All ways 


.-as Glass 


TUF-FLEX* DOORS. Beautiful, clear plate 
glass, tempered to withstand hard use. 


THERMOPANE™*. Two panes of glass, with 
dry air between, welded into a unit by 
L-O-F’s Bondermetic Seal*. Reduces 
heat loss, helps keep windows free of frost. 


VITROLITE*. Glass of rich, lustrous colors. 
Doesn’t fade or craze. Weather won’t 
harm its hard, smooth finish. Washes 
sparkling clean; never needs refinishing. 


GOLDEN PLATE GLASS. Ideal where goods 
are displayed in direct sunlight. Made of 
special ingredients to filter out 99.8% of 
fading rays of the sun. 


BLUE RIDGE PATTERNED GLASS. Transmits 
light, but bars see-through vision. Pro- 
vides a dramatic background for settings. 
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‘lve raised my family 
on dynamite...” 


“That’s my job—dynamite—working on what we call 
a seismograph team. We're out there all the time 
looking for oil—the dynamite explosions help us to 
chart underground strata. 


“Yes, that’s my job—finding more and more oil for you 
And I like it—like to know I’m part of a business 
doing a record-breaking job. 


“T guess Americans are funny that way. We all get a 
kick out of moving ahead. We get a thrill out of 
trying to get the jump on each other. Get a lot of 
Americans all looking for oil—and you get oil! 
Actually there are thousands of companies just in my 
branch of the business alone. 


“Same thing happens in other branches of the business, 
too—all trying to do it better than the next fellow. 
That’s okay with all of us. We picked this business 
ourselves—nobody said ‘hey you, do this’—like happens 
in some countries. 


“We're just starting, too. You'll be getting more and 
more oil tomorrow—just like there’s more today than 
ever before. And they'll be better products, too! 
“Yes, I’ve raised my family on dynamite. They’re an 
oil man’s family and the old man is proud of it. 

I think they are, too.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 


670 Fifth Avenue «- New York 19, N.Y 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 


| 
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Dont Wait For 
TOTAL 
DEAFNESS 


Before Doing Something 
About Your Hearing! 












Must people talk 
louder when they’re 
talking to you. Must 
the radio be turned 
louder when you are 
listening to it? These 
may be signs that 
hearing loss is 
creeping up on you, 
Many people suffer 
such hearing trouble 
for years before total 
deafness sets in. 


Now is the C11 \ cece 
to do something * 
about it! Get full, fas- 
cinating facts today 
—on deafness and 
hearing loss, and 
what modern science is doing about it. 
Learn about the marvelous Beltone One-Unit 
Hearing Aid—so tiny, so clear, so powerful. 


Find out how the Beltone 
Selectometer can test your 
individual hearing loss to 
determine which one of 
the 144 hearing combina- 
tions your own Case needs. 

Investigate the new 
Phantomold—which con- 
ceals deafness. When you 
wear it, no button shows 
in the ear. Find out how 
even most severe Cases 











Beltone, engineered fo 
EXTRA power. 


MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 
FREE BOOK 
Don’t wait for total deafness. 
eo a friend or relative. 


aluable booklet sent FREE 
and without obligation. 





BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. PT-2-23 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Consultation and Service Offices 
in every metropolitan center. 


FREE BOOKLET—MAIL COUPON 


Pate ae 
me oar ngs FREE booker 
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Send in that coupon today. Help | 





Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 


Freedom’s Birthday 





Pathfinder 
Graham Patterson. Guard freedom! 


This week we celebrate the 
birthday of George Washington— 
father of our country. How many of 
us think of February 22nd as just an- 
other “holiday,” without realizing its 
tremendous significance in the saga 
of man’s upward climb from serfdom 
to liberty? That significance is greatly 
multiplied in view of world conditions 
today, when we are witnessing the re- 
lentless efforts of Russia’s autocratic 
rulers to thrust man back into slavery. 

The Declaration of Independence 
is one of the great documents of all 
time. It stirred the hearts and minds 
of men everywhere throughout the 
world, for it gave expression to the 
secret thoughts and yearnings of the 
people of every land. 

We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


than clothe man with new dignity; it 
showed how that dignity could be 
achieved; it gave the world a new con- 
cept of government and its place in 
the scheme of things. 

That to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. That when- 
ever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the 


| 
| | 

| | That historic document did more 
| 
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right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it and to institute new govern- 
ment. 


George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Hancock and other 
prominent patriots of the Colonies felt 
very strongly about man’s dignity and 
his right to think and speak for him- 
self. So much so that they were will- 
ing to risk their lives. When they put 
their signatures on the Declaration of 
Independence, they became candidates 
for the hangman’s noose. 

And for the support of this Decla- 
ration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor. 


But it took more than the sign- 
ing of the Deciaration of Independence 
to make this new nation a reality. 
There followed five long, heart-break- 
ing years of sacrifice and suffering, 
years in which our stout-hearted fore- 
fathers must have wondered at times if 
their dream of a new and better kind 
of nation was worth the seemingly end- 
less and almost unbearable struggle. 
Our right to the liberty we enjoy to- 
day is a Christmas gift from George 
Washington and his men who spent 
Christmas night, 1776, and the follow- 
ing day crossing the ice-clogged Dela- 
ware and plodding nine miles through 
a blinding snowstorm to surprise and 
capture the British center at Trenton. 
Our right to liberty was written in 
blood in the snow at Valley Forge. 
Our heritage of freedom was forged in 
the steadfast courage of John Paul 
Jones in 1779 when, with his ship com- 
pletely disabled and many of his crew 
killed, he carried on to win America’s 
first major naval victory. 


x + * 


It is good to recall these things, 
to remember that the way of life that 
has made us the richest nation in the 
world, with the highest standard of 
living ever achieved by any country 
was not won easily. Nor will it be sur- 
rendered easily to would-be world con- 
querors, to traitorous native crackpots, 
or even to bureaucrats who, contrary 
to our Constitution, believe that the 
purpose of government is to rule and 
regiment the citizen rather than to 
serve him. The recent election was by 
no means a mandate to harass and 
wreck the system that is today our 
only protection against economic 
chaos. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Salad Days: In “Tax Trouble 
Ahead” (Nation, Jan. 12) you wrote of 
the wealthy Northerner who spends his 
“salad days” in the Everglades State. 
Aren’t you sorta mixed on the mean- 
ing... 2? Shakespeare says: “My salad 
days; When I was green in judgment...” 

Mrs. Revet Jones, Gainesville, Fla. 


e @ Webster’s and I both are of the 
opinion that one’s “salad days” are 
properly “green, unripe age; days of 
youthful inexperience.” During a brief 
stay in St. Petersburg several winters ago 
I found that at least 95% of the in- 
dividuals parked on the famous benches 
were definitely past the “green, unripe 
age.” 


STANLEY T. Forp, Delavan, Wis. 


PATHFINDER bows to Shakespeare, 
lebster, readers Jones and Ford.—Ep. 


Blackstone and The Army: Your 
references to the town of Blackstone in 
“This is the ‘New Army’, Mr. Jones!” 
(Pathfinder, Dec. 29) are untrue and 
grossly misrepresent the town. 

The “merchants and landlords” of 
Blackstone were as much disturbed about 
the increase in price of milk as were the 
military personnel, but unfortunately 
none of us had anything to do with this 
rise in price. Our milk supply is ob- 
tained from Richmond and is delivered 
here each day by Richmond distributors. 
The price charged is set up by the Vir- 
ginia Milk Commission. 

As for rubber heels: We have only 
one cobbler in town and he submits the 
following price scale for replacement of 
heels for both civilians and military per- 
sonnel—which scale has been in effect 
since long before the re-opening of Camp 
Pickett last fall: half rubber heels—65¢; 
whole rubber heels—75¢; whole leather 
heels—$1; half soles—$1.75; half soles 
and heels—$2.25. We submit these prices 
for comparison with those charged in 
other sections. 

Some landlords no doubt do charge 
exorbitantly, but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

May Hansen, secretary, Blackstone 
Merchants Association, Blackstone, Va. 


e e I would like to convey heartfelt 
sympathy to the Dumb Recruit (Between 
Ourselves, Jan. 26) and his sorry plight 
in having to eat from a sectionalized tray. 
I have just rounded out six years in the 
Army and most of my food was consumed 
from @ mess kit or direct from the can 
without benefit of heat, and under condi- 
tions which I hope none of us will ever 
have to see or experience again. I also 
served at Camp Chaffee for nine months 
and found it outstandingly better than 
any. As for clothing, I, too, had issued to 
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IF your car feels like 7. its time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





j 
“AT CUSHIONY FEELING LASTS LONGER wiry Marr 
ie a Ak! 


It’s a hard, tough job to protect your car’s vital wear points. 
So for longer-lasting, sure protection, get Marfak Chassis 
Lubrication. It is specially compounded to fight wear and 
friction — not for just a couple of hundred miles but for 
1,000 miles and more! You can tell this is so by that grand 
“cushiony” driving ease 
that stays with you. Ask 
for Marfak today at your 
Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 


TUNE IN .. . TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and. station. 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To actually see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach, 


The two most important kinds 

of relief when you're suffering 

from an ordinary headache, 
are fast relief and gentle, dependable 
relief. And one thing that gives you both 
is genuine Bayer Aspirin. 

Because Bayer Aspirin starts disinte- 
grating almost instantly you take it. . 
because it’s actually ready to go to work 
in two seconds ...it brings relief with 
amazing speed. And besides being so 
effective that doctors regularly prescribe 


In 18.6 Seconds A 

Toboggan Can Race 
Down ¥s Of A Mile 

Of Icy Chute... 

But In Only 


Bayer Aspirin Is 
seat To Go To Work! 


\ <— 





it for pain relief, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so gentle to the sys- 
tem that mothers give it even to small 
children on their doctors’ advice. That’s 
why, when you take it, you can take it 
with utmost confidence. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that 
have not stood the test of time. For fast 
—and dependable—pain relief, do as 
millions do. Use Bayer Aspirin. And 
when you buy, be sure to buy by name. 
Ask for Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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me some which didn’t exactly fit. The 
human body comes in a multitude of 
shapes and sizes. But, having been raised 
to take pride in personal appearance and 
being proud of serving in the finest Army 
of the greatest nation on earth, I emerged 
from the post tailor shop looking more 
like a soldier (price: $2). 

Scr. Criarence Kemp, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. 


The Church on Indonesia: I read 
your “Lowlands’ Conscience” (Religion, 
Jan. 12) with great interest. ... You are 


Religious News Service 


Holland’s Emmen. V oice of conscience. 


right, we are aware of the enormous task 
of the church to be the conscience of the 
nation. . . . Trying to fulfill [it], my 
church has written a warning message 
to our government. At the same time, we 
realize that church and state have a dif- 
ferent responsibility, although they both 
have an office given by God. . . 
Regarding the decision of the Neth- 
erlands government to start police action 
on Dec. 19, the General Synod of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church has given, 
after very serious discussion, a statement, 
from which I quote: “. .. We know that 
the decision taken by the government 
has not been an easy one. [The govern- 
ment] was of the opinion that a failure 
to take action in the present situation 
would have caused even greater damage 
and would have deprived [it] of the pos- 
sibility of redeeming the promises to In- 
donesia. . . . The Church . . . wishes to 
take seriously the declaration . . . that, 
though this present course has been fol- 
lowed, an early realization of the political 
independence of Indonesia will be aimed 
at with the utmost exertion. . . . If our 
government sheuld deviate from the 
course to which it has pledged itself in 
the past few weeks, which we hope will 
not occur, then we would be obliged, bow- 
ing under our own guilt, to raise our 
voice as Church. .. . Giving up all selfish- 
ness, the Dutch people and their govern- 
ment should do everything in their power 
to restore confidence among the In- 
donesian people, those in the Republic 
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included, by fulfilling fully and liberally 
the given promise. . . .” 

Dr. Ecpert EMMEN, general secre- 
tary, Netherlands Reformed Church, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


Spending Our Earnings: Re 
“Monday’s Pay” (Along the American 
Way, Jan. 26), the working American is 
not benumbed. Rather, he is wide awake, 
imbued with the newer social implica- 
tions of brotherhood and determined to 
express these implications in human liv- 
ing by whatever methods seem best, re- 
gardless of how granddad did things. 
He’s out for what he wants and if Mon- 
day’s pay isn’t enough, he'll soon be 
using all of Tuesday’s. 


Cuartes L. Kinc, Westville, Okla. 


@ @ The only thing John Public is 
good for is to fight wars and pay for them 
during and after. He’s being bled white. 
It’s time for a transfusion, not more 
blood-letting 
Mrs. JoHN REDMAN, Cottonwood, Ariz. 


ee] thoroughly agree with your 
statements about the steadily increasing 
national debt, but do not believe that, 
with a balanced budget from now on and 
with perhaps a slight annual reduction 
in the national debt, the situation is as 
bad as you would have us think. I do 
not feel that the average person is over- 
burdened by taxes he pays for the carry- 
ing on of the affairs of our country, but 
that the price so paid is well spent for 


the privilege of living in this land and | 


reaping the benefits of being a citizen. 


J. W. Votx, West Roxbury, Mass. 


e @ Let’s be honest with ourselves. 
Let’s put these taxes in plain sight on the 
price tag, as a sales tax. We can then do 
something to reduce Government spend- 
ing, or—if satisfied with things as they 
are—quit crying about high prices. 

Epwin R. Buttarp, Zillah, Wash. 


Landlords’ View: Re “Two-Year 
Rent Law?” (Nation, Jan. 26), we have 
three houses in the best residential sec- 
tion—all with renting units, but we have 
no income tax to pay, for we have re- 
ceived no profit. None. Rent expediters 
have succeeded in intimidating landlords 
so they dare not and cannot rent. 

The Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee should begin first with the Rent 
Office in Washington because homes, the 
bulwark of our nation, are being jeop- 
ardized. They won't raise rents, yet all 
improvements are doubled and_ even 
trebled in price. Rent expediters won’t 
listen to the landlord’s side at all. 

E. L. Bartow, Lansing, Mich. 


e ¢ Rent control does not give the 
President’s Fair Deal to landlords. I’m 
even afraid to sign my own name. 

HELEN Bxazes, Charleston, W. Va. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Pressurized Calrod Units Provide Safest, Cleanest, 
Most Dependable Hot Water Service Ever Offered! 


HANKS to the Magic Circle Heat of pressurized Calrod® 
Units, this great Hotpoint Automatic Water Heater can’t 
be beat for safety, cleanliness, economy and dependability. 


@ Year after year, without care or attention, you enjoy an 
abundant supply of hot water. 


@ Hotpoint’s corrosion-resistant, heavy-duty tank is so thickly 
insulated with Fiberglas® that it actually can store hot water 
for as long as three days with the electricity off! 


@ Seven models range from 30- to 82-gallon capacity. The 
30- and 40-gallon table-oy models are 

matched units of Hotpoint’s Electric 

Kitchen. Call Western Union 

Operator 25 for the name of 

your nearest Hotpoint dealer, 


HOTPOINT INC. 
(A General Electric Affiliate), 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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WIZARDS 


for FARM 
and WOODS 


Powerful, light-weight 
McCULLOCHS 


make quick work of 





Special McCulloch 5-hp power 
unit, with full-swivel transmis- 
sion and automatic clutch, fits 
all models of blades and bow. 
Rip- Cross chain cuts any wood 
rapidly. It never needs setting 
and is easily sharpened by 
hand filing. 











$425 
f.0. b. Los Angeles 
Capacity of 20 inches, 
Cuts in any position 
without pinching. Weighs only 63 Ibs. 
complete. Ideal for small timber. 









BLADE SAW 

$385 to 
$425 
f.0.b. 

Les Angeles 


Blade lengths to Wy 
5 feet. 20-inch 

model weighs only 45 Ibs. 
complete. For 1 or 2 man use. 


Will slab and square timber. 


McCulloch Motors Corp. 
6101 W. Century Boulevard. 
Los Angeles 45, Calif., Dept. P 
ee ee ee se ee se a 


@ McCULLOCH MOTORS CORP., Dept. P i 
6101 West Century Bivd., Los Angeles 45, Calif. t 
Please send me complete information on the 
McCulloch portable saw for farm use; i 
Bow Saw (] Straight-blade saw (_} § 
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(Check type of information required) 


NAME 





i ADDRESS 
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Wide World 


Obscurity pays better. 





Dr. 


Einstein. 


I can make more money writing 
books that people will not read than by 
writing ones they will read—Prof. Al- 
bert Einstein, 


For the last four years I have re- 
ceived several proposals of marriage. 
Some have come in during recent weeks. 
I guess they haven’t heard of the elec- 


tion.—Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. (R.- 


*Mass.), former Speaker of the House. 


I would not presume to say 
whether there will be another war. No- 
body knows but God—and Drew Pear- 
son.—Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, S.J. 


I have no more confidence now in 
opinion polls than I had before the elec- 
tion.—President Truman, commenting on 
Gallup Poll reports that 69% of the 
people now favor his actions. 


Women have got to make the world 
safe for men. They have made it darned 
unsafe for us.—Lady Astor. 


We are going into a socialistic 
state. We are making a violent turn to 
the Left despite the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress.—Rep. Eugene Cox (D.- 
Ga.). 


I used to feel sensitive about send- 
ing small checks to important people. 
But so few objected, I don’t feel that way 
any more.—Walter Yust, editor, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 


The unruly knock in an automo- 
bile should be forced to go to work and 
produce power instead of trouble.—V. L. 
Nicolayevitch, former chief, Yugoslav Air 
Force. 


The house costing less than $8,000 
—and that is where the big demand is 
—has all but disappeared.—Report, 


Sama seme ee eee et | Philadelphia Housing Association, 
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veco SHINOLA 






















































7 Shinola’s scientific combination 


of fine waxes helps keep shoes 
flexible—and new-looking longer. 


2 Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 


i oom- 
nomical to buy. For —— _ 





ing and longer wear—KEEP 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 


Saves Costly Redecorating! 
AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes old- 
. , Style housecleaning mess and muss. No 
tage—no sticky “dough'’—no red, swollen hands. No 

more dangerous etepladders. Literally erases dirt like 
magic from walls, ceilings, window shades, upholstered fur- 
niture etc. Ends drudgery! SAVES REDECORATING! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 822 !c, of er sent im- 

mediately to all who 
send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
just your name, KRISTcE CO., 866 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 
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There is nothing so sacred about 
the Washington cocktail hour that it 
should take up late afternoon time so 
sorely needed for Senatorial business.— 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D.-IIl.). 


Many people believe Gov. Dewey is 
still ambitious and that there is only one 
place for him to go—that is the Presi- 
dency. Is he to be another William Jen- 
nings Bryan ?—Jacob France, Republican 
national committeeman from Maryland. 


I never knew how peculiar people 
are until I bought Adolf Hitler’s auto- 
mobile. Why, they send me presents. 
The one that mystifies me most is the gift 
of a dozen girdles——Christopher Janus, 
Chicago owner of Hitler’s Mercedes-Benz 
armored limousine. 


We can’t bluff the Russians. Russia 
must be convinced we mean what we say. 
We have got to have what it takes to back 
up our foreign policy—Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith (R.-Maine). 


Our American democracy must 
resist the development of a vast, over- 
routinized professional civil service as 
one of the worst forms of despotism.— 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Washington, .D.C., 
journalist. 


Even if—an absurd hypothesis— 
Rome should crumble and St. Peter’s 
basilica should also go into ruins, the 
Papacy will always remain because it has 
a divine promise of its eternity.—Pope 


Pius XII. 


The Soviet Union publishes about 
seven times as many books annually as 
the United States, and the editions are 
enormous.—Henry Pratt Fairchild, social 
scientist. 


Vast multitudes have turned away 
from the church, disillusioned by the 
smugness of Christian people in the face 
of all the cruelty and injustice that life 
inflicts upon vast numbers of God’s chil- 
dren.—Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Diocese of New York. 


Acme 


BishopGilbert. Smugness empties pews. 
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Pipe smokers prefer Prince Albert for its cool, tongue-easy 
smoking comfort—roll-your-owners like the way Prince Albert 
rolls up fast and easy into extra-tasty cigarettes! 


1 GET REAL 
SMOKING. COMFORT 
IN A PIPEFUL OF PA. 
_AND WITH THE NEW 
HUMIDOR. TOP PA. 
STAYS SO FRESH 
AND RICH- 


“Crimp cut Prince Albert has been a favor- 
ite in my pipe for years,” says Al Earl. 
“Rich-tasting P.A. smokes mild and cool.” 
Right, Al! P.A.’s choice tobacco is specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite. 

















I LIKE THE WAY 
PA's NEW HUMIDOR 
TOP KEEPS EASY- 
70-ROLL, CRIMP CUT 
PA. FRESH FOR TASTY, 
MILD ‘MAKINS’ 
SMOKES 








“Prince Albert’s crimp cut is great for fast, 
easy shaping of full-bodied cigarettes,” 
says Paul Fillman. “And those trim P.A, 
‘makin’s’ smokes are mild and extra tasty.” 
Yes! For more smoking joy, roll’em with P.A, 


THE NEW HUMIDOR TOP locks 
IN the FRESHNESS and FLAVOR 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





MORE MEN SMOKE 


THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 
“THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE. 


TUNE IN P. A.’s “GRAND OLE OPRY”, Saturday Nights on NBC 








"Only 


12,000 of us LIVE here... 


but 


35,000 buy here...’ 


If you are a business-man, a banker, a dealer 
or merchant in a town like ours, you know 
what that means. More than half—and prob- 
ably the better half—of your own best cus- 
tomers and the town’s best friends are your 
farm family neighbors. 

Do you know whatis the greatest selling force 
among those country customers of yours? 

It is a magazine. A magazine by the name 
of FARM JOURNAL. Right outside most towns 
like yours, FARM JOURNAL has more circula- 
tion than any other magazine. MUCH more 
circulation than any other farm magazine. 
Usually more even than the local newspaper. 

Since most of your best customers read 
FARM JOURNAL, FARM JOURNAL advertisers 
whose lines you carry and feature are really 
advertising in your strongest local medium, 
for YOU. 






America's Greatest Market 









Surprised? It’s better to be prepared! 
We'll gladly send you a list of FARM JOURNAL 
advertisers in your line and tell you-how many 
they reach in your neighborhood, if you'll 
write us on your letterhead. 


P.S. We think we can give you some in- 
formation about FaRM JOURNAL -readers in 
your territory that may help you make more 
sales—more money. Why not drop us a line 
and tell us what you handle. Farm JouRNAL, 
Inc., Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna., Graham Patterson, President. 


greatest selling force 
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Acme 


The Cover. Madison Square 
Garden in New York, the mecca of 
all major college basketball teams, 
was the scene of this University of 
Kentucky triumph over St. John’s 
College of Brooklyn. Today, Ken- 
tucky, 1948 college basketball cham- 
pion, is @gain the nation’s best. How 
Kentucky gets that way is told i 
College Court Champs, beginning on 
page 32. 


x * *® 


This Issue. People who think 
of music boxes as small, tinkling 
ornaments will get an agreeable 
shock if they see Armand Duval’s 
spectacular collection, now on its 
first U.S. tour. Music boxes, the first 
popular mechanical music makers, 
were all but wiped out by the phono- 
graph. To learn how and why they 
are staging a comeback, see page 51. 


x 2.2 


Next Issue. Recently a Patu- 
FINDER editor toured the Midwest 
and Southwest for a close look at the 
livestock industry. Its biggest prob- 
lems, he found, are blizzards, epizoo- 
tics—and Mrs. Joe Doakes, who can 
stop buying and throw the whole in- 
dustry from Boston to El Paso into 
a dither. To keep her happy with 
more and lower-priced meat, a vast 
research program now is in progress 
in universities and on the range. 
Read about it in Our Steak in the 
Future, in the March 9 issue. 
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YOU MUST AVOID 


IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 


















Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Krem!! It’s never been duplic ated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry scalp 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes. 





A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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ing. White House economists are wrapping the copper, tin, aluminum 
and fertilizer industries in with steel for a mammoth economic pro- 
gram, which includes price controls and materials allocations. The 
entire package will be ready for Congress within a month. 
billion dollar veterans' bonus bill sponsored by chairman John Rankin : 
of the Veterans Affairs Committee. Democratic bigwigs are counting , 
on the Senate to kill it and, if that fails, on a Presidential veto. | 


Treasury Secretary John Snyder, are urging him to soften his demand 
for a $4 billion tax increase. They fear that a tax rise might be 
just enough to set off the long-—predicted recession, for which the 
Administration would inherit full blame. 

DESPITE HEAVY REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION, the Administration's new labor law will 
probably be passed without major amendments. President Truman has no 
real objection to an 80-day cooling-off period for national-emergency 
disputes and the anti-closed shop clause may be modified slightly. 

BIGGEST WORRY FACING LABOR SECRETARY MAURICE TOBIN TODAY is the threat of a 
bloody coal strike in May. Unusually mild weather has permitted the 
creation of huge coal stocks and operators may not have to buckle to 
John L. Lewis' demands as they did in previous years. 





through the 75¢ minimum wage bill before Apr. 1. Continuing Southern 
opposition is now more than offset by Northern and Midwestern Re—- 
publicans' willingness to support the new wage law. 

MARINE BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM E. RILEY, chief of the United Nations truce staff in 
Palestine, will probably soon replace Dr. Ralph Bunche as mediator in 
the Palestine dispute. Bunche, distinguished Negro Educator, is ex- 
pected to succeed Walter Bedell Smith as ambassador to Russia. 


new propaganda program, larger by far than the present Voice of 

America, to combat Russian influence at home and in Western Europe. 

The program will probably be submitted to Congress after the current 
aid-to-Europe hearings, with the hope of having it supplant the Voice 
by early summer. 


STATE DEPARTMENT'S RUSSIAN EXPERTS have told President Truman that he can 
expect the Communist high command to call a party conference in Moscow 
this spring. The party congress (long overdue, they say, because it 
might have revealed party weaknesses) will be staged primarily as a 
sounding board for Stalin and other party leaders to define the pres-— 


ent party line. 


Marshall will be asked by the President to head the American Red 
Cross, replacing Basil O'Connor. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY CHAIRMAN SEN. J. HOWARD MCGRATH may soon resign his job. 
McGrath is fed up with intra-party squabbles over patronage and has 
told friends he will be a lot happier when he can devote all of his 
time to being Senator. 


Boyle Jr., an old Missouri friend of the President's and present exec- 
utive vice chairman of the party. 


Pauley into a high administrative job. Truman is expected to nominate 
the one-time financial angel of the Democratic Party to the post of 
Undersecretary of the Navy. Truman has been warned that the Senate 
will fight the confirmation as it did in January 1946, when he sought 
the same job for Pauley. 
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Which Way? 


Seers fall out on whether depres- 
sion or long boom is due; busi- 
ness, employment clues vague 


The prophets of gloom were busier 
Jast week than they had been in a dec- 
ade. In their morbid search for conclu- 
sive proofs that a bust was on the way, 
they hauled from beneath the nation’s 
economic beds bogey men by the score. 

In a story brightly titled “Economic 
Signposts,” The New York Times cheerily 
reported that wheat, worth $2.93.a bushel 





Carlisle, New York Herald Tribune 


who live by the charts stabbed probing 
fingers into the soft spots of the country’s 
economy, then backed away uttering 
diagnoses, somber but unsure. Typical 
was Leon Keyserling, vice chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, who, from a specially constructed 
ivory tower in Cleveland, could foresee 
a good 1949 and an outlook “a little 
cloudy” thereafter. 

Despite scattered price declines 
many economists, including Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse, Keyserling’s chief, still clung 
tenaciously to the belief that inflation, 
not deflation and depression, was the 


Hutton, Philadelphia Inquirer 


mainly to seasonal factors—and the na- 
tion’s employment figure still held at 60 
million, the highest in history. 

Less obvious than the falling price 
of pork chops were other signs that bol- 
stered the faith that good times would 
not be short-lived. The National Institute 
of Life Insurance Companies reported 
the policy-holders’ requests to borrow on 
their policies were at the lowest point in 
50 years; that the number of policies 
lapsing was less than one fourth of what 
it was during the late ’30s. The Treasury 
Department reported that more and more 
people were buying bonds and holding 


Looks Like the Picnic Will Have To Be Called Off 
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Talburt, Scripps-Howard-Newspapers 


Cartoon barometers. Top political cartoonists depicted falling prices like the weather. Some would like them, some wouldn't. 


last May, now brought $2.12; corn which 
sold for $2.54 a bushel a year ago now 
was worth only $1.25, and that the num- 
ber of unemployed had risen from 2 mil- 
lion to 2,650,000 in just 12 months. 

Federal Reserve Board . member 
Marriner Eccles, a cycle-conscious advo- 
cate of the school that thinks that booms 
can’t last forever, despondently declared: 
“We certainly are going to have a bust, 
but as to just when it will be, I can’t pre- 
dict.” 

From Baltimore, Md., came chilling 
reports, reminiscent of the apple-selling 
days of 1929, that the lines of beached 
seamen, idle steel workers and shabby 
textile workers grew longer and more 
forlorn outside the doors of state em- 
ployment offices. In Kansas City and 
Chicago, St. Louis and Seattle, experts 
and economists echoed the same warn- 
ing: “If war doesn’t come, recession 
will.” 

Dim & Darker. Everywhere, men 
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gravest imminent danger. To them the 
declines were harmless, easily under- 
stood aftermaths of events beyond even 
the control of economists. 

Wheat was cheaper simply because 
bumper crops in Europe, Argentina, 
Canada, Soviet Russia and Australia had 
made the rest of the world less dependent 
upon American farmers for their bread. 
Fewer women were buying fur coats, 
fewer men were buying woolen suits and 
overcoats in the East simply because the 
weather was milder and they didn’t need 
them. 

Upturns, Too. Though there had 
been a slight increase in unemployment 
in the last year, the fact remained that 
Detroit auto plants were working full 
time. Pittsburgh and Gary, Ind., steel 
mills were going full blast—with a back- 
log of orders that would keep them that 
way for at least another full year, even 
with no new business. Layoffs in Eastern 
textile mills were at worst spotty, due 


onto them—last month alone, sales out- 
paced redemptions more than two to one. 

Optimists and pessimists agreed last 
week the clarity of future crystal-ball 
operations depended on: 

1. The size and extent of the fourth 
round of wage increases. 

2. How much the expanded social 
program of Truman’s Fair Deal would 
cost, 

3. The immediate economic and 
long-range psychological effects of a $4 
billion tax increase—if it is forthcoming. 

Chances were good that labor would 
be satisfied with modest raises and some 
welfare benefits if costs of living con- 
tinued to inch downward. 

The Fair Deal program and the tax 
boost, in many ways, go together. Some 
of the costs of the former could be ab- 
sorbed by savings effected if the Govern- 
ment adopts the proposals made last 
week by the Hoover Commission on the 
reorganization of the executive branch 
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(see below). Additional tax revenues, the 
Administration figured, would take care 
of the rest—and serve as a brake on in- 
flationary forces that will persist so long 
as labor and industry run foot races for 
dollars. 


Dollars Without Strings? 


Last week the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration conducted one of the 
most intensive mass attacks on Capitol 
Hill in recent legislative history. 

Its officials shuttled back and forth 
between Senate and House in a constant 
parade. Its handouts and releases piled 
up in the press galleries. Its charts and 
diagrams clutiered committee rooms from 
one end of the Capitol to the other. 

A new budget request was under 
way, and ECA wasn’t missing any bets. 

Generalled by Administrator Paul 
Hoffman and roving Ambassador W. 
Averell Harriman, ECA’s task forces 
asked Congress for $5.4 billion to finance 
the European Recovery Program from 
April of this year through June 30, 1950. 
Although most legislators seemed dis- 
posed to grant the money, it appeared 
likely that a real fight might develop over 
an issue basic to ECA’s future: 

Should the U.S. attempt to impose 
political unity upon Europe or be con- 
tent with economic improvement alone? 

Dollars, Not Union. Without ex- 
ception, top-level witnesses came out 
strongly for recovery, shied away from 
political aspects of ECA’s program. Hoff- 
man, Harriman and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson emphasized European eco- 
nomic health, talked hopefully about a 
bright future financed by American dol- 
lars. But for some Senators, like inter- 
nationalist J. William Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas, this wasn’t enough. 

Did ECA actually think, Fulbright 
demanded, that it could really complete 
its program and have Europe back on its 
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Aid. Hoffman, Harriman and Eaton pondered $5 billion for Europe. (SEE: Dollars) 


feet by 1952 as required by the present 
law? 

“All but two or three countries,” 
said Hoffman stoutly. 

Did it really believe, the Arkansan 
wanted to know, that this could be done 
without political unity among the 16 na- 
tions receiving ECA assistance? 

Europe is in process of unifying 
through the organization for European 
economic cooperation, said Harriman. 

“I do not recall the State Depart- 
ment saying that it would be wise for 
Europe to progress toward political 
union,” Fulbright observed, “and there 
are signs that we are encouraging a 
building up of nationalism in Europe.” 

This, Acheson responded with as 
mucli show of emotion as he ever permits 
himself, was “quite wrong and quite un- 
fair.” The department, he said, expressed 
its interest in European unity as long ago 
as last August; the U.S. task “‘is to help, 
not to try to direct.” Committee chair- 
man Tom Connally backed him up. 

Move Softly. “If we start integrat- 
ing economics with pelitics,” Connally 
said, “the enemies of the Marshall Plan 
will call us ‘Imperialists’ and say we’re 
trying to rule the world. We should be 
careful, even timid, about trying to im- 
pose our ideas on Europe.” 

As the hearings continued there was 
little doubt that Congress would give 
ECA the money it wanted. But whether 
it would direct ECA to exercise timidity 
or boldness in handling Europe’s chaotic 
political relations would have to be de- 
cided on the floor. 

There were many indications that 
Fulbright was not alone in his impatience 
with ECA’s unwillingness to give advice, 
Europe’s unwillingness to take it. Many 
members were in somewhat the same 
mood as the late Calvin Coolidge, who 
once remarked on a somewhat similar 
occasion, “They hired the dollars, didn’t 
they?” 


Train of Gratitude 


The tourist from New Jersey always 
would remember the thirtyish Parisienne 
with her unkempt hair, tattered smock 
and three layers of sweaters. One cold 
day last December, as he browsed 
through her art shop on the Boulevard 
Raspail, she had waded through stacks 
of ceramics to pull out for him a neatly- 
framed floral print. “This, Monsieur 
Américain, I do not wish to sell you,” she 
had told him proudly. “For this will be 
my contribution to the Merci Train.” 

The proprietress was typical. Six 
million Frenchmen proudly and enthusi- 
astically had adopted the brainchild of a 
group of French veterans. The idea, 
which occurred to them as they chatted 
over their coffee, was to ship to the U.S. 
a gift-laden train as a token of appreci- 
ation for American aid to France. 

President Auriol contributed rare 
vases of Sevrés porcelain. The bomb- 
wrecked Norman town of Caen yielded 
49 bronze school bells, Fontainebleau 
proffered a prized sword once worn by 
Napoleon. Orphans made dolls, gave 
them real hair clipped from their own 
heads. From a rich family came a price- 
less Rodin statue, from poor ones, bits 
of silk, wood-carvings, heirlooms. 

Pilgrimage. Last week, the 49-car 
train began touring the U.S., loaded 
pick-a-back on flatcars, and thousands of 
Americans began rediscovering their 
freight yards as outposts of French cul- 
ture. In Washington, Vice President Al- 
ben Barkley greeted one nine-car section 
with words which probably summed up 
all America’s feelings—‘‘What pleases 
me is that the boxcars bring us the heart 
of France. The French people and the 
American people understand each other 
and will stand with each other for lib- 
erty, justice and equality.” 


Deferred 


Selective Service in Colorado got 
hard up for manpower last week. 

To William E. McKune of Golden, 
the local draft board sent an official ques- 
tionnaire, first step toward a call for ac- 
tive service. 

William E. McKune’s father was 
puzzled. So was William E. McKune’s 
mother. William E. McKune, age 8 
months, made no comment. Neither did 
the embarrassed draft board. 


Ike to the Rescue 


If the U.S. were to arm Western 
Europe without weakening its own de- 
fenses past the danger point, somebody 
had to say who would get what arms, in 
what quantity and when. The man for 
the job would need tact, humor, perspec- 
tive and a sound working knowledge of 
the capabilities of both U.S. and Euro- 
pean armed forces. 

Back to Washington last weekend 
came a man who fitted the requirements, 
General-of-the-Army Dwight D_ Eisen- 


hower. Ever since last December, “Ike” 
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had been working part-time on top level 
defense problems. Now, as negotiations 
for the Atlantic Pact reached a climax— 
and budget-lobbying put new intensity 
into inter-service rivalries—Truman de- 
cided he needed Eisenhower full-time. 

Cloister to Arena. The general 
had agreed to leave for two months his 
quiet president’s chair at Columbia Uni- 
versity, swapping it for one of the hottest 
seats ever proffered. As principal mili- 
tary advisor to Truman and as presiding 
officer over the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he 
will be the informal equal of the pro- 
posed single Chief of Staff with control 
over all armed services. 

Most immediate task for Eisenhower 
is assignment of priority tags to military 
legislation now stymied by Joint Chiefs’ 
feuding. ‘To do that, and implement the 
Atlantic Pact, he must sharply define the 
basic roles in strategy of Army, Navy 
and Air Force—a chore which baffled the 
Joint Chiefs throughout last year’s New- 
port and Key West conferences. 


Atlantic Pact Soon? 


Norway’s 120-mile boundary with 
Russia lies along a line etched by the 
Pasvik river and some 500 _ brightly 
painted border markers. It is a quiet 
area, rocky and barren, where patrols’ 
chief worry is international migration of 
stray cows. 

One Norwegian who desperately 
wants to preserve this border peace is 
Foreign Minister Halvard Lange, an erst- 
while pacifist whom four years in Nazi 
jails had taught the folly of meekness. 
Last week, the tall, bespectacled diplo- 
mat was in Washington, trying to find out 
just how much protection the United 
States—and the proposed Atlantic Pact 
—could offer Norway. 

In his confusion about the pact, 
Lange was no more in the dark than most 
Americans. Even Sen. Bourke Hicken- 
looper, member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee through which the 
pact eventually must clear, admitted 
Monday that “we’re getting no informa- 
tion from the State Department except 
generalities on principle.” But the Iowa 
Republican knew State was still neck- 
high in negotiations, a fact graphically 
illustrated by a week-end trip to Wash- 
ington by Canadian Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent. 

Brick-by-Brick. This much was 
known: The pact is to be a barrier 
against Russian expansion in the West. 
It has a core already—a defense agree- 
ment signed at Brussels last March by 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg. Diplomatic doors 
remain open for the expected eventual 
entry of Italy, several other Western 
European nations, Canada and the U.S. 
Most of the arms needed to give the 
combine military strength would have to 
come from America. 

State Department officials expected 
a draft of the Atlantic Pact to be ready 
by spring, when it would be submitted to 
the Senate for ratification as a treaty. 
Ratification is no certainty unless the 
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It’s like this, Halvard. Acheson answered Lange’s questions. (SEE: Atlantic Pact) 


pact is virtually toothless: In the Senate 
Monday, Senators Arthur Vandenberg 
and Tom Connally made it clear that 
nothing in the final treaty would bind the 
U.S., even morally, to go to war if an- 
other signer is attacked. 

Half a Yes. To Lange, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson made that point 
clear. The U.S. Constitution, he said, 
forbids U.S. participation in ironclad al- 
liances by reserving to Congress the right 
to declare war. But the U.S. could, he 
assured, guarantee to “do something” 
against aggression. 

Earlier last week, Acheson had told 
Brussels powers envoys that before sign- 
ing the pact, the U.S. would insist upon 
the right to decide whether “doing some- 
thing” would be a declaration of war or 
some other course. Thus, American ac- 
tion could be anything from an unde- 
clared state of hostilities down to a don’t- 
you-think-you’d-better-behave note. 

Big question now was whether U.S. 
half-promises were enough to reassure 
potential foreign signatories. Certainly 
Lange must have wondered, as he began 
his 4,400-mile trip back to Oslo, whether 
it had been wise to talk so openly with 
the U.S. at this juncture. By doing so, 
his nation had succeeded in evoking a 
growl from Russia: a reminder that “At- 
lantic union . . . serves the interests of 

. aggressive . . . great powers.” Im- 
plied was another warning: Keep out or 
watch out! 


TV vs. AWOL 


Television developed a new and 
alarming aspect last week: It became a 
handy method for the boss to spy on his 
loafing workers. 

When 82-year-old John Zangerle, 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) auditor, went 
to the hospital, he got a TV set to amuse 
himself during convalescence. Amuse- 
ment changed to indignation when Zan- 


gerle saw auditor’s office employes in a 
newscast of a trial at the county court- 
house. Ten minutes later startled aids 
hear' the boss on the phone. “Such go- 
ings on wouldn't take place if I were 
there,” Zangerle said, “and I won’t have 
them happening now.” 


Voters’ Quizdown 


Georgia’s 1,200,000 voters may wake 
up one of these mornings to find they 
don’t exist. 

Backed by Gov. Herman Talmadge. 
a new voters’ qualification bill threatens 
to wipe out the entire state registration 
list and require voters to re-register. Lit- 
erate voters would have to be able to 
read and write the constitution. Illiter- 
ates would have to answer a series of 
questions about state and national gov- 
ernments. Talmadge-ites say the bill 
would stop “bloc voting.” Opponents say 
it means denying Negroes the vote. 

“What's My Name?” Last week 
the bill was on its way to final approval, 
but modified. Modification-agents were 
two enterprising Atlanta Constitution po- 
litical writers, M. L. St. John and Albert 
Riley, who tripped up red-faced state 
senators on such proposed questions as: 

e @ If the President becomes unable 
to perform his duties, who succeeds him? 
(The Secretary of the Interior, one solon 
thought. ) 

© e How many members does the 


U.S. House of Representatives have? 
(Answers ran from 205 to 700.) 
ee Into what two groups is the 


Georgia legislature divided? (“Talmadge 
and anti-Talmadge,” quipped one wag.) 

After getting their grades on the 
Constitution quiz, the senators whittled 
the list of questions from 50 to 30, sim- 
plified them and provided that they be 
asked, in order, only until 10 had been 
answered correctly. The bill now on its 
way to the governor’s desk, includes 
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questions even Georgia state senators can 
answer: Who is the President of the 
U.S.? Who is the governor of Georgia? 


Congress: Out of Step 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn’s well- 
oiled voting machine last week was click- 
ing along at top speed. But in the Senate, 
legislative gears were grinding. 

Needled by Republicans one after- 
noon on an anti-filibuster resolution, Sen- 
ate majority leader Scott W. Lucas of 
Illinois suddenly snapped angrily: 

“Ill handle this situation as major- 
ity leader as I think it should be handled. 
You’re not going to push me on this!” 

Lucas’ fit of temper symbolized the 
snarl Administration plans had gotten 
into. Six weeks after the 8lst Congress 
convened, the Senate Labor Committee 
still was hearing testimony on the Presi- 
dent’s bill to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act 


and revive a souped-up Wagner Act. 
Thanks to the Republicans—and sympa- 
thetic Southerners—the hearings were 
sure to continue until next Wednesday at 
least. And, even worse for the Democrats 
and labor, the happy Republicans were 
having a field day examining witnesses. 

Snipers. Except for Florida’s 
Claude Pepper, the Democrats had no 
one pleading their case who could match 
the legal talent of Ohio’s Robert Taft, 
Oregon’s Wayne Morse and Missouri’s 
Forrest Donnell. Noisy Matt Neely of 
West Virginia, Illinois’ witty Paul Doug- 
las, voluble Hubert Humphrey of Minne- 
sota and bumbling chairman Elbert 
Thomas of Utah could do little to protect 
favorable witnesses. Steadily, scientifi- 
cally, mercilessly, the GOP hatchet-men 
were hacking them down to size. 

With this process in committee 
rooms went an increase in anti-Adminis- 
tration strength in the Senate as a whole. 
With every day that passed, Republicans 
were picking up conservative Democratic 
votes—so many that Morse smugly in- 
formed Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin: 
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Morse. He sat in the driver’s seat as... 


“What it comes down to is a matter 
of votes and unless I’ve forgotten how to 
count, you simply don’t have the votes to 
pass this bill in the form in which it was 
introduced.” 

When the Senate is through with the 
new bill, Taft predicted scornfully, at 
least two-thirds of the Taft-Hartley Act 
will be in it. Not so sure of this were 
Morse and Sen. Irving M. Ives (R.-N.Y.), 
who were readying a compromise substi- 
tute which would handle national emer- 
gency strikes by a cooling-off period 
rather than by allowing the President to 
get anti-strike injunctions in the courts. 

Comfort. If the storm in the Senate 
disturbed Democrat Harry Truman, he 
could still find solace in the peaceful 
calm of Rayburn’s bailiwick. Dutifully 
the House ground out a Government re- 
organization bill and a bill extending the 
President’s power to make _ reciprocal 
trade agreements to 1951. Badly outnum- 
bered and sadly outclassed in floor ma- 
neuvers to amend both bills, Republicans 
voted with the Democrats to give the Ad- 
ministration thumping majorities. 


For the President, the reciprocal - 
trade agreements bill was a major vic- 


*tory—the first clear-cut reversal of the 


GOP-controlled 80th Congress. In New 
Deal days, extensions were granted on a 
three-year basis; the 80th had clipped it 
to one. If the Senate agreed with the 
House, as all signs indicated it would, 
Truman would have re-established one of 
the basic programs of the New Deal. 
With it he would get authority to reduce 
tarifis to 50% of 1945 levels without 
Congressional approval. 

Re-Vamp Woes. On Government 
reorganization, both Truman and ex- 
President Herbert Hoover won a partial 
victory, took a partial licking. Granted 
was the power to reorganize many agen- 
cies, but withheld over Truman-Hoover 
protests was the right to include certain 
major agencies in general reorganization 
plans. Among them were the armed serv- 
ices, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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. . . Employer Almon Roth defended the Taft-Hartley Act and AFL’s Louis Herrmann urged its repeal. (SEE: Congress) 


sion, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. If Truman wanted to reorganize 
these, he would have to deal with each 
one in a separate bill—which could eas- 
ily be knocked down by a joint resolution 
of Congress if it disagreed. 


Hoover’s D.C. Diagram 


Congress was working on Govern- 
ment reorganization powers; Herbert 
Hoover was working on Government re- 
organization plans. 

The country’s only living ex-Presi- 
dent, toiling like a Trojan at the age of 
74, was putting into specific blueprints 
the broad authority Harry Truman was 
requesting to streamline the executive 
branch. More than a year’s work was be- 
ginning to roll off the presses—15 re- 
ports, each outlining a major change in 
administrative methods. 

In report No. 1, Hoover’s group pro- 
posed slashing the present 65 administra- 
tive agencies to 23, called for a “clear 
line of command from the top to the bot- 
tom and a return line of responsibility 
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and accountability from the bottom to the 
top.” It also proposed that agencies be 
grouped within departments “as nearly 
as possible by major purposes in order 
to give a coherent mission to each de- 
partment.” 

Tab-Keepers. To keep the Presi- 
dent up to date on departmental work, it 
favored creation of an Office of Personnel 
headed by the chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission; a single economic 
advisor to replace the present three-man 
council; a ban on letting White House 
staffers meddle with executive depart- 
ments. 

For department heads it proposed 
full control over the organization and 
administration of their departments. 

Two days later, in report No. 2, the 
Hoover Commission tackled a touchy 
subject: Government personnel policies. 
With the calm unconcern of a man who no 
longer has any political ambitions, Hoo- 
ver had helped his commission prepare a 
report which immediately provoked out- 
raged howls from the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes, largest Gov- 
ernment workers’ union. 

If the commission recommendations 
should be followed, the Administration 
would scrap: 

1. The automatic promotion system 
for Federal employes who maintain satis- 
factory efficiency ratings. 

2. The efficiency ratings themselves, 
which would be replaced by ratings 
based on actual performance, progress 
and potentials for improvement. 

Weeding. Civil Service supervisors 
would also have broadened authority to 
fire incompetent employes, and most 
agencies would have the right to hire 
their own employes rather than drawing 
them from the Civil Service pool. 

If Harry Truman really wanted to 
reorganize the Government, Hoover was 
giving him the tools with which to do it. 
For a President in office, however, the 
job might not be so easy as it looked to 
a President out of it. 





Acme 
Reorganizer. Hoover planned to help 


Truman streamline. 


(SEE: Diagram) 
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Justice Sees Red 


As the U.S. deplored the cut-and- 
dried trial of Joseph Cardinal Mind- 
szenty (see World), 12 U.S. Communist 
leaders on trial in New York this week 
came a little closer to democratic justice. 

Although they were using all the 
time-consuming safeguards of the system 
they were pledged to destroy, the 12 had 
about run out of tricks. Fed up after four 
weeks of noisy attack on the Federal jury 
system, Judge Harold R. Medina finally 
ordered defense counsel to submit a 
memorandum setting forth specific objec- 
tions. When he got it, Medina ruled that 
it was “wholly insufficient,” directed the 
Government to “proceed with its proof.” 

Charged with conspiring to “teach 
and advocate” forcible overthrow of the 
U.S. Government, and faced, if guilty, 
with maximum sentences of 10 years in 
jail and $10,000 fine were: 

Line-up. William Z. Foster, Na- 
tional C.P. chairman; Benjamin J. Davis 
Jr., Communist member of the New York 
city council; Carl Winter, chairman of 
the Michigan C.P.; John Williamson, 
Henry Winston, Jack Stachel and Irving 
Potash, members of the national party 
board; Eugene Dennis, national secre- 
tary; Gilbert Green, Chicago Communist 
district chairman; Gus Hall, chairman of 
the Ohio C.P.; John Gates, editor of The 
Daily Worker. 

Their battery of aggressive attorneys 
refused to accept the Medina decision on 
juries as final, claiming that the judge 
made a “plain, clear, reversible error” 
which a higher court would correct. 
Medina, tired of “this sort of threat” 
and finally annoyed out of his well-known 
patience, flatly called the defense at- 
torney “insolent.” 


Trial by Headlines 


Attacked nearly a year ago by the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee as “one of the weakest links” in 
atomic security, U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards director Dr. Edward U. Condon has 
never been given a hearing on the charge. 

Last week six of Condon’s fellow 
scientists came to his defense in a scath- 
ing denunciation of the committee’s use 
of “trial by newspaper.” The six were 
Nobel prize-winner Harold C. Urey and 
Harrison Brown of Chicago University’s 
Institute of Nuclear Research, Charles 
Lauritsen of the California Institute of 
Technology, Philip M. Morse of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
George B. Pegram of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and John C. Warner of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

Basing their conclusions on a study 
of nine New York newspapers between 
March 1 and Oct. 31, 1948, Condon’s 
colleagues said the committee’s “reckless, 
vague and unsupported” charges re- 
ceived far more space than statements 
made on Condon’s behalf by “distin- 
guished and responsible individuals.” 

Underhanded. Since Condon was 


never given a chance to appear in his 
e 


own defense, they said, the committee 
“brought and prosecuted its charges 
against Condon exclusively through the 
medium of the press.” 

To correct such practices in the fu- 
ture, the six urged Congress to adopt 
procedures which would permit persons 
accused by the committee to appear with 
legal counsel, present their stories and 
cross-examine witnesses. They also hailed 
the committee’s ban on newsreel and 
radio coverage of future hearings. 

Aware of much such criticism, the 
committee under its new, mild-spoken 
chairman John S. Wood (D.-Ga.) al- 
ready has agreed to tighten up its proce- 
dures. And Wood has announced that 
Condon will be given a chance to state 
his case. A surprising “Aye” to that 
came Monday from Rep. John Rankin, 
Mississippi democrat railroaded off the 
committee for loquacious red-baiting. 


Driverless Elephant 


Last week leading Republicans 
spoke throughout the country, unani- 
mously honoring Abraham Lincoln. But 
the prescriptions for what ailed Lincoln’s 
party were almost as many and varied 
as the speakers. 

To New York’s Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, undaunted and un-apologetic for 
his disastrous “unity” campaign of 1948, 
the likeliest cure was to “get the people 
who want to turn the clock back” out of 
the GOP. Dewey called for a “progres- 
sive, forward-looking Republican Party.” 

To Maine’s freshman Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith, no punch-puller even in 
dealing with her own party, it was to 
transform the GOP into “a party of the 
people.” 

“When a party ceases to be a party 
of the people,” she said, “the people 
throw them out. That’s what happened 
to the Democrats in 1946 and to the Re- 
publicans in 1948.” 

To Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft, the 


proper course seemed a staunch defense 
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Dewey. A toothy challenge with less 
unity to chew on. (SEE: Driverless) 
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European 


Critic. For the GOP, Sen. Smith had 
some tart Maine advice. (SEE: Elephant) 


of “free government versus totalitarian 
government” without any kow-towing to 
so-called liberals. 

A party which comes within two mil- 
lion votes of a majority, he said, “has as 
many lives as a cat, and goes on indefi- 
nitely whether it has a majority of the 
people or not.” 

To mavericks like Senators Wayne 
Morse (Ore.) and George D. Aiken 
(Vt.), the solution was to get rid of the 
Taft style of leadership, branch out in 
some hazily defined “liberal” direction. 

Whither, Whither? Somewhere 
between Dewey’s “progressive, forward- 
looking” party, Mrs. Smith’s “party of 
the people,” Bob Taft’s principles, and 
the “liberals’” noisy reforming—the an- 
swer to the GOP’s problem might lie. But 
last week, as the echoes of the speeches 
died away, confusion as to Republican- 
ism’s purposes and policies still reigned. 

In Congress, in the national commit- 
tee and on grass-roots levels, the debate 
still raged and the issue still remained 
unsolved: Should the party strictly ad- 
here to its tenets of freedom, be frankly 
“me-too,” or a combination of the two 
which might find a middle ground on 
which to appeal to the nation’s voters? 

With the Congressional elections of 
1950 visible on the horizon, and beyond 
them the Presidential election of 1952, 
Republicans knew they must somehow 
find an answer which could be stated in 
winning terms. In the months to come, 


that would be the major job for the GOP. 


Blizzards: More Misery 


Sgt. Edgar Nelson thought he had 
plenty of time when he took 30 days’ 
leave of Hawaii to be with his pregnant 
wife in Hagerstown, Md. But, as things 
worked out, the stork was on time, and 
Nelson wasn’t. Snowbound last week 
aboard a train at Green River, Wyo., he 
still didn’t know he had a new son. 

Nelson’s baby was lucky not to be 
with his father; two babies were carried 
from the train with pneumonia. Every- 
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where in the western mountains and 
northern plains misery mounted as snow- 
storms added 3 to 12 inches of new snow 
to already towering drifts. At times as 
many as 50 trains were stalled between 
Idaho and Nebraska. Whole towns were 
cut off except for plane-dropped food. 
Men died in mountain snow-slides. 

By last weekend, Maj. Gen. Lewis 
Pick could announce that his Operation 
Snowbound’s 6,000 army-led rescue work- 
ers had cleared 43,704 miles of roads, 
rescued 83,744 stranded persons. But it 
was too late for some 600 other humans 
and untold thousands of animals. The 
ferocious winter had taken a heavy toll. 


Baseball: «‘Servitude’’ 


It is highly doubtful that Bronx- 
born Danny Gardella has ever read The 
Yale Law Review. But, even so, he would 
emphatically answer “Yes” to a question 
once raised by Federal Judge Jerome N. 
Frank. “Are judges human?” 

To Danny, a good-hit, no-field, ex- 
New York Giant outfielder, Judge Frank, 
at least, was very human last week. For 
on Thursday when Danny lined out a 
scorching legal drive at the quarter- 
century-old pattern of professional Amer- 
ican sport, the judge called it “fair.” 

The play came off in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals in New York— 
Frank’s home grounds. At issue was the 
long-disputed reserve clause (they call it 
the “option clause” in professional hock- 
ey, football and basketball players’ con- 
tracts) in big and minor league ballplay- 
ers’ working agreements with their clubs. 

It provides that once a ball-player 
signs a contract, he belongs to the club, 
lock, stock and barrel; he will work for 
what that club is willing to pay him— 
and if he refuses to work for his owner’s 


More snow. It slowed down rail and truck traffic, marooned towns. (SEE: Blizzards) 





offer, he’ll work for no one (unless his 
ball club sells him to another team). 
Danny, a wartime ballplayer who today 
couldn’t carry Yankee Joe DiMaggio’s 
mitt, is the Giants’ property and will be 
until the Giants sell, trade or release him, 


or until the Supreme Court upholds 


Frank’s decision. 

But Danny quit his $4,000-a-year job 
with the Giants in 1946 and jumped to 
the Mexican League for $7,000 a year. 
Thus he drew a five-year suspension from 
commissioner A. B. (Happy) Chandler; 
also the Giants’ wrath and a freeze-out 
from even the lowliest teams. 

Relief Hurlers. To even the score 
—and because he doesn’t like being a 
$36-a-week orderly in a Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., hospital—Gardella last summer 
sued the Giants, Chandler, the American 
and National leagues and the National 
Association of Baseball Leagues for 
$300,000. By the “reserve” clause, he 
charged, they had violated the Sherman 
and Clayton anti-trust acts and had, in 
effect, restrained him from his ballplay- 
ing trade. The court dismissed his case. 

In an appeal last week, Gardella ar- 
gued that because big league ball clubs 
earn huge incomes from radio and tele- 
vision rights, they actually engage in in- 
terstate commerce. It was a smart pitch. 
At least Senior Judge Learned Hand and 
Judge Frank thought so, ruling: 

The reserve clause gives baseball “a 
monopoly . . . which possesses charac- 
teristics shockingly repugnant to moral 
principles . as shown by the 13th 
amendment to the Constitution condemn- 
ing ‘involuntary servitude’.” 

It is an academic question, in many 
ways, whether $10,000 to $50,000 salaries 
(no major leaguer earns less than $5,000 
a year) bespeak involuntary servitude. 
But the ultimate decision of the Supreme 
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Orderly Gardella.“He found a judge to 
untie strait jackets. (SEE Basebdll) 


Court on Gardella’s suit is not academic. 

Open season? If the court sup- 
ports Gardella, one minute after the 1949 
World Series ends every paid baseball 
player in the nation will be a free agent. 
And unless the owners figure out some 
substitute for the reserve clause, there 
will begin the maddest-ever bidding race 
for top-flight ball players. Moreover, if 
the reserve clause is outlawed, football, 
hockey and basketball hirelings will be 
freed; so will every motion picture star 
or writer, magazine or radio writer, vau- 
devillian or circus performer who works 
under similar contracts. 

Superbly calm through all these legal 
hi-jinks, ball club owners, to the man, 
insisted that the players would be the 
only sufferers if Gardella wins. But pri- 
vately there wasn’t one among them who 
didn’t wish that Danny Gardella had 
struck out—or stayed in Mexico. 


Baseball: «Big Pay” 


For the second time last week base- 
ball worked its way to the front pages, 
this time to give money-conscious Ameri- 
cans an understandable lesson in dollar 
economics. 

When the New York Yankees’ Joe 
DiMaggio (see above) signed to play 
one year for $90,000, sports writers 
everywhere gushed that he had finally 
surpassed the fabulous Babe Ruth, who 
once made $80,000 with the same club. 

But a fast breakdown of DiMaggio’s 
pay still put Ruth on top. For, after 
taxes, Joe will have a take-home pay of 
$40,063.64—while Ruth had $69,487 left 
after the Internal Revenue Bureau had 
its innings. 

And to further deflate DiMaggio’s 
new honors, Ruth’s supporters recalled 
DiMag’s dollar is worth only 58¢ com- 
pared to the one the Babe made in 1930. 
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People and Places 


Labor of Love. Just about 
everybody's darling on Valentine’s 
Day was Martha Darlington, post- 
mistress at Darling, Pa. ... . It took 
San Diego-based Marine Ernest Leder 
16 hours to write a 64-page longhand 
letter to his New York sweetheart, an 
obvious from-the-heart gesture—since 
Leder is a_ clerk-typist. . . . Five 
wealthy San Francisco women pooled 
$100,000 to buy the late Rudolph 
Valentino’s Hollywood home and pre- 
serve it as a shrine. 


Stuff of Dreams. In Yonkers, 
N.Y., Jack Martin awoke with a crav- 
ing for pork chops, so he put some in 
a pan and went back to bed, didn’t 
awaken until firemen arrived to douse 
the pork chop smoke. . . . St. Louis’ 
Cecil Busbey dreamed a giant bat 
climbed under the covers with him, so 
he jumped out of bed and ran through 
a closed glass door he didn’t see. 


Animal Kingdom. In Watch- 
tung, N. J., a 4-year-old Doberman 
pinscher made like an Indian with his 
new master, ripping off 24 square 
inches of young Denny Van Hise’s 
scalp. . .. Katherine “Zorita” Petillo, 
who does a snake-tease strip act for a 
New York night spot, was hauled into 
court for alleged cruelty to animals— 
taping her snake Elmer’s mouth so he 
couldn’t bite her. . . . In Rapid City, 
N.D., Ed Scott heard a honking as he 
cleared snow from a shed, found a 
goose which had been buried there. 


Fashion Parade. Paris’ Chris- 
tian Dior, creator of the controversial 
“new look,” has ordered spring hem- 
lines raised to a pleasant 16 inches 
above ground. ... Hundreds of Britons 
began copying style-setter George VI’s 


double-breasted suit, made with two 
sets of buttons instead of three. 


Unto Dust. When Air Force 
planes dropped food to Indians snow- 
bound at Window Rock, Ariz., one 
luckless bombardier hit and killed an 
Indian woman with a relief package. 
... Brig. Gen. Ira Kimes, 49, Marine 
commander who repulsed the Jap as- 
sault on Midway Island, yielded to a 
tougher foe: coronary thrombosis. 


World of Sport. New York’s 
State Liquor Authority turned down 
Joe Louis’ request for a wholesale beer 
license because a stockholder in Louis’ 
firm was a one-time member of Al 
Capone’s gang. . . . To celebrate his 
56th birthday tennis champ William 
T. Tilden went to jail for a year— 
guilty of contributing to a minor’s de- 
linquency. . . . Champion golfer Ben 
Hogan received three broken ribs, 
chest and back injuries after his car 
hit a bus near Van Horn, Tex. 


After Retirement, What? 
Arthur Wallander resigned as police 
commissioner after 35 years on New 
York’s force, will become a $20,000 
assistant to the president of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. . . . In Canton, 
China, retired Air Force Maj. Gen. 
Claire Chennault and his Chinese wife 
Anna Chan became proud parents of 
a 71%-pound girl, Claire Anna... . 
In one day, Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
became an honorary Phi Beta Kappa, 
publicly exhibited his oil painting of 
a mountain and announced he would 
return to the Army for two months. 
. . . Former State Secretary George 
Marshall returned to Washington, 
looking fit after recuperating in 
Puerto Rico from a kidney operation. 





The Marshalls: Out of -the sick room into the sun, 
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Stockpile 


Castor oil, an old, familiar house- 
hold weapon, turned up on the U.S. Mu- 
nition Board’s list of “strategic materi- 
als” to be stockpiled. Last week the 
board reassuringly explained that the oil 
is mainly for machines, not men. 

Principal military uses to which 
much of the nation’s annual consumption 
of 6.5 million pounds of castor oil is put: 
anti-freeze for bomb bay and tank turret 
hydraulic fluids; quick dryer for battle- 
ship protective coatings; fly paper glue 
and general lubrication—again with the 
emphasis on machines. 


Portals of Doom 


During peacetime America’s ports 
are gates of wealth and security. During 
another war they might be the portals 
for sudden and complete disaster. 

In Washington last week Bikini A- 
bomb test observer Dr. David Bradley 
explained why. Underwater A-bomb ex- 
plosions blast tons of radioactive vapor 
into the air. This vapor condenses and 
falls as a ratn of death, indelibly infect- 
ing whatever it wets. At Bikini, target 
ships throughout a 25-mile area were 
coated with this deadly “rain” and still 
cannot be made safe for humans. Nor 
can the island itself, for years. 

River Raid. In an attack on the 
nation’s capital, for instance, Dr. Bradley 
said, “A bomb exploded in the Potomac 
river would be a total disaster.” The old 
worries about whether the White House 
or the Capitol would be the prime Wash- 
ington target were grimly rendered ob- 
solete by Dr. Bradley’s fearsome fore- 
cast. The entire city would have to. be 
emptied at once. The waterfronts of any 
of America’s great port cities might well 
be deadlier than any front line trench— 
if the real front line of peace were lost. 


Fence or Fallacy? 


Sunday, a good day to rest. Inside 
the radar shack switches are flipped, 
scopes are darkened. A tired Pfc., still 
wondering about those unidentified 
specks the scopes had spotted at 7 
o'clock, makes a routine report to his 
superiors and goes off duty. Fifty-three 
minutes later the “specks” roar into the 
sky over Pearl Harbor and the blood 
bath begins. 

In the eight years since America 
got blasted into World War II, radar had 
grown up. Its reports were no longer 
glossed over. And, in Washington last 
week, Congress began considering 
whether a radar fence around the nation 
could prevent a future Pearl Harbor. 

A bill to authorize $161 million for 
a “minimum defense” network of radar 
warning stations had been. introduced by 
Rep. Carl Durham (D.-N.C.). Air Force 


and Army spokesmen were urging its 
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passage. The Navy was quiet on the mat- 
ter. An estimated $7 million for opera- 
tion of off-shore radar picket ships had 
been cut from the overall defense budget 
and hadn’t reappeared in the Durham 
bill. 

Private Eyes. Just what sort of 
warning network the bill would provide, 
if passed, wasn’t known; one of the bill’s 
features is that it would enable the Air 
Force to handle and build the facilities 
in absolute secrecy. 

Some broad hints as to the plan’s 
nature, however, were revealed in the 
amount asked for. Nearly half would be 
earmarked for buildings and sites alone; 
$49 million would be represented by 
equipment already on hand but budgeted 
for other uses, such as landing aids. 

Only $26 million would be for new 
radar equipment. If costs were equivalent 
to commercial radar installations—about 
$200,000 each—that money would buy 
about 130 new units. 

Actually, however, the military units 
would probably cost a good deal more 
because of the increased range they 
would be expected to cover—150 miles 
compared to the usual 90-mile working 
range of airport radar landing facilities. 

Holes in the Screen. Another tip- 
off to the eventual high cost of each unit 
was in the military’s insistence that the 
money would simply throw up a screen 
around the most vital target entry areas. 
Also stressed was the fact that extra 
money would be needed for personnel— 
8,300 regular and 13,000 reserve corps— 
to man the radar fence. Commercial ra- 
dar facilities cost up to $67,000 each, per 
year, to maintain, according to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Far beyond the question of cost was 
the basic question: Would the radar 
fence keep bombs off American cities? 

Unfortunately all past experience 
and present theory pointed to one an- 
swer: No. The radar fence is no wall 
against attack. To think of it that way 
would be to entrench mentally behind a 
Maginot Line of false security, according 
to even the most ardent radar defenders. 

Actually the prime function of the 
radar network would be to direct U.S. 
fighter-interceptors to enemy bombers. 
Modern, high-speed, high-altitude bomb- 
ers would scarcely be bothered by radar- 
guided anti-aircraft fire from the ground. 

‘Some Would Escape. But, even 
when the fighters had been guided to the 
bomber formations, airmen are generally 
agreed that, despite all modern defense 
measures,’a well-planned air attack can 
manage to get at least a few of its bomb- 
ers to their target. And if those bombers 
were laden with bacteria or A-bombs, 
only a few would be necessary. 

On the other hand, fighters would be 
stymied in their efforts to stop any in- 
vading bombers if not aided by so-called 
GCI (ground control interception) units 
such as the radar fence would provide. 

To the Navy one solution lies in ex- 
tending radar range by use of picket 
ships. Cruising 100 miles offshore, for 
instance, they could stretch radar cover- 
age of vital areas to nearly 300 miles off 





the coast and give an additional half- 
hour for defensive measures against con- 
ventional, 300 mph bombers. 

Other countries had already ac- 
cepted coastal radar warning systems as, 
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Waiting, watching. Radar towers and 
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. . . but no protection-stretching picket 
ships. (SEE: Fence or Fallacy? ) 
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at best, an aid to defense. Great Britain, 
for instance, maintains her own radar 
watch largely by use of the conventional 
radar installations at commercial air- 
ports. 

Easily Blinded. In all radar plan- 
ning the most gnawing worry for mili- 
tary planners is the comparative ease 
with which radar’s brilliant but brainless 
eyes can be dazzled and confused. 

Simple strips of tinfoil can do the 
job in some cases. Scattered from planes 
in advance of bomber formations, foil 
strips (called “window”) foiled Nazi 
radar sets during World War II. The 
foil’s reflection of radar pulses spots up 
scopes so that detection of planes be- 
comes almost impossible. Canny inter- 
ceptors, however, often can track the foil 
itself, deduce the bomber positions. 

Even more effective as a radar coun- 
ter-measure is the process of “jamming.” 
During D-day operations Allied radios 
sent out strong signals on all known 
radar frequencies, completely fogging 
enemy sets. 

A special sort of sabotage might 
weaken radar defense, too. Enemy agents 
flying in small, seldom-watched pleasure 
planes fitted with radio direction finding 
equipment, could map positions of all 
radar warning units. They could then 
report their findings so that bombers 
could someday slip between the blanks 
that any but a prohibitively costly radar 
fence would admittedly leave. 

The radar fence might be a high 
help to national security—but it would 
be no guarantee. 


Infighter 


Wide-eyed Congressmen, their heads 
swiveling back and forth like spectators 
at a Ping Pong tournament, lined the 
wide apron of a runway at Andrews 
Field, near Washington, this week. 

They were watching the Air Force 
put its most advanced planes through 
their paces. The frankly admitted pur- 
pose of the display: to inspire legislators 
to increase USAF’s cut of the now 
evenly-split, $14.3 billion defense budget. 

Jet Jab. Prize display of the day 
was the 600 mph, 60 ton, 6 jet B-47 
bomber*, But to some of the Congres- 
sional watchers it seemed a particularly 
poor argument for more procurement 
funds at this time. Its comparatively 
short, 2,000-mile combat range seemed 
to rule it out as far as the USAF’s highly 
publicized, loudly defended long-range 
bombing plans were concerned. 

But airmen had a down-to-earth, 
grimly realistic answer to the skepticism: 
In case of an enemy invasion of Europe, 
the Western Allies would probably try 
to hold a line at the Rhine. And the B-47 
might go a long way toward making up 
for lack of manpower by getting almost 
down to the ground itself, hacking away 
at enemy armor and supply lines at 
speeds which make interception almost 
impossible. 

*%Which set an unofficial transcontinental 
speed record on its way to Andrews Field by flying 


the 2,289 miles from Moses Lake, Wash., at an 
average speed of 607 mph. 
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One thing this country sorely 
needs. That is an uprising of citizens, 
and of organizations, against spend- 
ing public funds for their own benefit. 

At the risk of being tiresome on 
this subject of public spending, I 
want here to emphasize the influence 
citizens can exert. 

First of all, the 8lst Congress 
will appropriate few dollars except as 
pressures demand. 

Some of this will be the pressure 
of responsibility. Congress bears the 
responsibility to maintain the neces- 
sary activities of Government and to 
provide for the nation’s defense. It 
would authorize funds for these pur- 
poses whether or not anyone asked for 
such appropriations. It would be de- 
linquent not to do so. 

Much pressure upon Congress 
comes from within the Government. 
Bureaus’ and agencies present able 
pleas which tell how urgent and de- 
sirable it is for them to spend more 
money. Few representatives of the tax- 
payers ever appear to oppose them. 
The conscientious Congressman usu- 
ally is forced to conclude that he 
should vote for the appropriation. 

Another kind of pressure comes 
from groups of citizens organized for 
“good” purposes. Their spokesmen 
appear with skilled arguments. No one 
asks whether the money _ involved 
would do more good if left in the 
pockets of the taxpayers. The Con- 
gressman who wants to serve his 
country finds little support for voting 
against the good purposes. 


* * * 


Then come the pressures for 
multitudes of regional and local ex- 
penditures—spend for a dam here, a 
postofice building there, and some- 
thing somewhere else. When the de- 
mand comes from his own district, the 
member of Congress has to think of 
his political future. He knows he will 
lose votes if he opposes what people 
in his own area ask; he has no reason 
to expect to make votes if he supports 
economy. 

It was not without knowledge 
that a cynical legislator once ex- 
plained his political long life by say- 
ing that he “had supported every ap- 
propriation and opposed every tax in- 
crease.” 

The Government bureaus and 
agencies have friends and beneficiaries 
in every state. They can easily arouse 
a “back-home” pressure campaign to 
protect their appropriations. Every 
organized group knows how to per- 
suade members and sympathizers to 
“write or wire” their Congressmen. 

Thousands of taxpayers who 
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Mail. It says “No” as well as “Yes.” 


squawk with justified horror at their 
own tax bills have been among those 
to “write or wire” in behalf of some 
expenditure they themselves wanted. 

Is it any wonder that spending 
grows bigger and ever more lavish? 


* x % 


Should your Congressman re- 
ceive a resolution from your Chamber 
of Commerce opposing a proposal to 
spend Federal money in your town, he 
would probably drop dead from 
amazement. 

He would be greatly surprised to 
read a letter from you opposing an 
expenditure from which you might 
expect benefits. If he were to receive 
several such communications, he 
might conclude that his people were 
seriously opposed to bigger spending. 

Every Congressman respects his 
mail. An individual, personal letter 
impresses him. If he should now be- 
gin to receive many letters favoring 
economy in Government, they would 
have some effect on his attitude 
toward expenditures. Probably he 
personally favors public economy be- 
cause he sees so much waste. He would 
gain support from quantities of writ- 
ten evidence that a spirit of self- 
denial has begun to arise. 


* & 


Bigger spending can only make 
dollars cheaper and prices higher, 
since Government borrowing is what 
pumps up inflation. Every dollar the 
Government spends is a dollar some 
citizen has been forbidden to spend or 
invest for himself. At some point Gov- 
ernment spending will put an end to 
American individual opportunity. 
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| The World 


Stalin Vs. Church 


Communists continue war on reli- 
gion as Pope sounds spiritual 
call to arms against injustice 


Communism’s most famous prisoner, 
the convicted Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, 
started a life sentence last week in a 
grim, gray-brick prison on Budapest’s 
Marko St. 

For the time being the spiritual 
leader of Hungary’s seven million Cath- 
olics was spared the indignity of confine- 
ment to a cell. He was assigned to two 
rooms in the rear of the prison. One had 
been a prison official’s office; the other 
was a plain dressing room, containing 
only couch, wardrobe and washstand. 

The cardinal spent most of his time 
in prayer. He wore clerical black, and, 
on the third finger of his right hand, a 
cardinal’s ring, only outward symbol of 
his rank as a prince of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

On Marko St. As far as the outside 
world knows, Cardinal Mindszenty will 
remain a prisoner on Marko St. until the 
National Council of People’s Courts rules 
on his appeal. 

This tribunal can change the sen- 
tence but not the verdict. It could reduce 
the term to five years in prison, the mini- 
mum for treason. Or it could send the 
cardinal to death on the gallows. Appeal 
proceedings are based only on the min- 
utes of the trial; no new evidence can be 
presented. 

It is unlikely that a death sentence 
will be imposed. The Communists, hav- 
ing made the cardinal a spiritual martyr, 
are not likely to risk the consequences of 
making him a martyr in fact. In due 
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Pope Pius XII 


time, when the court affirms the convic- 
tion (as it almost surely will), the car- 
dinal is expected to be transferred to the 
prison at Vac, a small city 20 miles up 
the Danube from Budapest. Behind the 
somber walls of this 90-year-old prison, 
Hungary confines its most noted pris- 
oners. 

Matyos Rakosi, who runs Hungary 
for the Kremlin while holding down the 
comparatively minor job of deputy prime 
minister, is a Vac graduate. The produce 
of the prison farm is sold in Budapest 
markets. The prison shops turn out al- 
most all of Hungary’s shoe-trees and also 
wooden toys, which are sold abroad. 

While the cardinal waited for his 
next bitter dose of Hungarian mock- 
justice, communism pressed the unrelent- 
ing fight against religion elsewhere be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Marx to Stalin. This is no new 
war. Its first battle cry was sounded by 
Karl Marx. In 1844, four years before he 
collaborated with Friedrich Engels on 
The Communist Manifesto, Marx de- 
clared: “Religion is the opium of the 
people.” 

Joseph Stalin, once a student at tne 
theological seminary at Tiflis and son of 
a devout Christian mother, has waged 
constant war on the church, except when 
he was currying the favor of the West. 

Stalin once said: “The party cannot 
be neutral toward religion and it does 
conduct anti-religious propaganda 
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Cardinal Mindszenty 


against all and every religious prejudice 
[as] the best way of undermining the in- - 
fluence of the reactionary clergy who 
support the exploiting classes.” 

The Crime of Courage. In Hun- 
gary, where 65% of the population is 
Catholic, Cardinal Mindszenty had dared 
to defy the Communists. Last summer 
Rakosi warned Mindszenty that he was 
“losing patience” with the church and 
threatened to use the government’s “fist.” 
In December, the “fist” reached out, 
seized the cardinal. Finally he was 
brought to trial before a rigged court 
on trumped-up charges. 

It is reported that the Cominform 
itself directed the prosecution through 
the person ef Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei Vishinsky, chief prosecutor at the 
Moscow purge trials of 1936-38. 

While the Communists were gloating 
over their fraud-fixed victory in Buda- 
pest, the secret police cracked down. on 
Protestants in Bulgaria. Fifteen leaders 
of the United Evangelical Church 
(Methodists, Baptists and other groups) 
were indicted on charges of spying for 
the U.S. and Britain and of black market- 
ing. As usual, the Communists claimed 
to have complete confessions. 

In Rumania, where the chief religion 
is Eastern Orthodox, the Communist tar- 
get is the Rome-affiliated Uniate Church. 
From Rome, Anne O’Hare McCormick of 
The New York Times reported that “al- 
ready every bishop” is in jail and the 
Vatican daily receives word of new ar- 
rests of priests. 

In Poland, largest Catholic nation in 
the Soviet orbit, the government centers 
its fight on Catholic schools, requires 
them to display the picture of President 
Boleslaw Bierut beside the crucifix in 
every classroom. 

Twenty Polish priests were reported 
arrested (and later released) last week 
for reading a pastoral letter criticising 
the government’s fight against religion. 
The showdown in Poland may be delayed 
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On the battle line. A quotation from Cicero, a dark cell on the Danube, a new Primate for Poland. (SEE: Stalin vs. Church) 
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because the church only last week in- 
stalled a new Primate of Poland to suc- 
ceed the late Cardinal Hlond. He is Arch- 
bishop Stefan Wyszynski, said by some to 
be an advocate of “conciliation.” 

Firmness in Rome. But there was 
no conciliatory move from Pope Pius XII, 
leader of the world’s 400 million Cath- 
olics. Last week the Pope excommuni- 
cated all Catholics involved in the prose- 
cution of Cardinal Mindszenty. 

On Monday the Pope addressed a 
special consistory, the first since a secret 
one called in 1939 by Pius XI to de- 
nounce fascism. Because of the distances 
involved, only 16 Italian cardinals at- 
tended. But the Pope’s words were re- 
layed by radio around the globe. 
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quest. (SEE: Echo of a Verdict) 


From the consistorial hall of the 
apostolic palace, the Pope sounded a call 
to spiritual arms. When a civil govern- 
ment contradicts human and divine 
rights, he said, “bishops and the faithful 
themselves are bound by their conscience 
to resist unjust laws.” 

The Pope condemned the trial of 
Cardinal Mindszenty as “a most serious 
outrage which inflicts a deep wound not 
only . . . on the church, but also on 
every upholder of the dignity and liberty 
of man.” 

The Holy Father quoted these words 
of Cicero, greatest of Roman orators: 
“High priests, you defend the city more 
securely by religion than by its surround- 
ing walls.” 

“Let all those,” said the Pope, “into 
whose hands public government has been 
entrusted, recognize this truth; and let 
due liberty be everywhere restored to the 
church that untrammeled she may be 
able to enlighten the minds of men... .” 


Echo of a Verdict 


Cardinal Mindszenty’s conviction 
stirred up an angry, swelling wave of 
protest last week from men of all creeds 
in the free lands beyond the Iron Cur- 
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tain. President Truman used 100-proof 
language to denounce the treatment of 
Cardinal Mindszenty as “infamous.” He 
said it would remain for all time a blot 
on Hungary’s history. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
equally outspoken, said: “The people of 
the U.S., and, without question, peoples 
of other freedom-loving nations, are sick- 
ened and horrified. . . .” 

On Capitol Hill, at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Ave., members of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
condemned Hungary. So did the legisla- 
tures of several states. 

Expressions of shock and anger 
came from officials, church leaders and 
parliaments of virtually every non-Com- 
munist member of the United Nations 
family. Even U.N. Secretary General 
Trygve Lie abandoned his professional 
peacemaker’s neutrality and “deplored” 
this violation of human rights. 

Common Cause. The wave of pro- 
test overflowed the barriers between re- 
ligions, joined Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews in common cause. From his pulpit 
at Washington’s Foundry Methodist 
church, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
chaplain of the Senate, called the trial a 
challenge to all “that the Cross and the 
Christian church stand for.” 

New York’s Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, who was consecrated cardinal with 
Mindszenty in 1946, made his third post- 
war pulpit-appearance to denounce the 
trial as “a crucifixion of humanity.” He 
assailed Communists as “the world’s most 
fiendish, ghoulish men of slaughter .. . 
men who as their gods know only Satan 
and Stalin.” 

He warned Americans that “not un- 
til every Communist cell is removed from 
within our own government, our own in- 
stitutions, not until every democratic 
country is returned to democratic leader- 
ship will America herself be safe from 
conquest by communism.” 

Outery. The people went into ac- 
tion too. Letters and telegrams poured 
into the State Department. Of the first 
18,000 letters received, only 11 had any- 
thing good to say about the Budapest 
travesty of justice. Roman blood boiled. 
Italian students stoned the Hungarian 
legation, battled Communists who tried 
to interfere. In Frankfurt, Germany, 
Communist posters were painted over 
with demands for Mindszenty’s release. 

In New York an angry delegation 
called at the office of Bela Belassa, Hun- 
gary’s acting consul general. A Lutheran 
and a veteran of 22 years in his country’s 
foreign service, Belassa had stuck with 
the Budapest team after the Communist 
coup of May 1947. 

End of a Journey. Now he 
marched out to greet the delegation and 
announced: “I agree with your protests. 
I am resigning at this moment ... I 
found it was the last stop. It was the 
border and I could go no further.” 

Four members of his staff resigned. 
So did two officials at the consulate in 
Cleveland and two at the legation in 
Washington. 

The State Department gave First 


Secretary John G. Florian, so-called “No. 
1 Communist” of the Washington lega- 
tion, a diplomatic shove on the long road 
back. to Budapest. Florian was told to 
pack his bags and leave the country “as 
soon as possible.” 

Hungary, smarting under the mount- 
ing torrent of verbal abuse, retaliated by 
demanding that the U.S. recall Selden 
Chapin, American minister to Budapest. 
Chapin, 49, native of Erie, Pa., is a 1919 
graduate of Annapolis, who chose diplo- 
macy instead of a career at sea. 

Three Out, One to Go. It was the 
first time in history that the U.S. has 
been asked to recall an ambassador or 
minister in time of peace. In a cold reply, 
the U.S. “reserved its position in the mat- 
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Belassa. “I found it was the last stop.” 
(SEE: Echo of a Verdict) 


ter,” but ordered Chapin home “for con- 
sultation.” (Two other officials of the 
American legation at Budapest have been 
expelled by Hungary since the Minds- 
zenty trial hit the headlines, a third has 
been tagged undesirable. ) 

Although Hungary thumbed out 
Chapin, it indicated that there would be 
no diplomatic break with the U.S. Asked 
if Hungary would admit a new American 
minister, a spokesman for the Budapest 
foreign office said: “The Hungarian gov- 
ernment is willing to accredit any honest 
American citizen with a clean record. He 
can even be a Negro.” 


Martians on the Equator 


All over Ecuador listeners were 
tuned in to Radio Quito’s regular Sunday 
night music program. Suddenly they 
heard an announcer break in to say: 
“Here is an urgent piece of late news.” 

Ecuador, he announced, was being 
invaded by monsters from Mars. In an 
excited voice, he reported that the 
“enemy” had destroyed a neighboring 
town and air base, leaving many dead 
and wounded. The Martians, he cried, 
were nearing Quito. 

The “mayor” was brought to the 
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microphone. “People of Quito,” he ap- 
pealed, “let us defend our city. Our 
women and children must go out into the 
surrounding heights to leave the men free 
for action and combat.” 

People rushed from their homes, ran 
terrified through the streets. When the 
word reached the studio, the broadcast 
was interrupted. Listeners were told the 
broadcast was only a dramatization of 
H. G. Wells’ fantastic The War of the 
Worlds. (Orson Welles’ radio version of 
the same novel in a New Jersey setting 
spread panic in the U.S. in October 
1938. ) 

Orson Was Luckier. When the 
people of Quito learned they had been 
hoaxed, terror turned to anger. Crowds 
raided the Radio Quito studio, wrecked 
equipment, set the building afire. 

Police and troops were called out, 
used tear gas and tanks. The next day 
in .the charred ruins of the building, 
searchers found 20 bodies. Police esti- 
mated damage at $350,000, arrested 15. 


Full Wedding Gown 


Lonely Philip Edwards, 54, London 
gardener, advertised for a bride. He spe- 
cified that only women weighing more 
than 196 need apply. “Fat women,” he 
says, “are easier to get along with.” Ed- 
wards knows from experience. His first 
wife, who died in 1946, weighed 201. 

His ad brought applications from 
500 overweight candidates, including two 
from Australia, two from South Africa, 
one from a 282-pound American spinster. 
Out of the lot, Edwards chose Alice 
Barnes, 252-pound, 56-year-old factory 
worker, a widow for nine years, mother 
of four, grandmother of five. She an- 
swered the ad on a five-shilling bet with 
her boss. 

Deflation. After the wedding last 
week, Edwards, a lean, 154-pound, six- 
footer, tried in vain, for the benefit of 
photographers, to lug his bride over the 
threshold of their home. 

The new Mrs. Edwards giggled hap- 
pily: “He should have seen me a few 
years ago. I weighed 280.” 


Freedom’s Portuguese Pal 


Dapper Antonio de Oliveira Salazar 
has been prime minister and “benevolent 
dictator” of Portugal for 16 years. His 
government is rich (with a $2.5 million 
surplus) ; his people are poor. 

At the moment Salazar is more in- 
terested in improving Portugal’s stand- 
ing in the world family of nations than 
he is in bettering the lot of Portugal’s 8 
millions. He is campaigning for a United 
Nations membership and full partnership 
for Portugal in Western Europe’s eco- 
nomic and defensive setup. 

Portugal’s chief asset is its thriving 
colonial empire, 800,000 square miles of 
territory, mostly in Africa. Portugal al- 
ready contributes wolfram, lead, lumber 
and shipping to European recovery. Sala- 
zar’s biggest liability is his dictatorship. 
It is not as harsh as Franco’s, but still 
it does not sit well with the West. In an 
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effort to remove some of the tarnish, 
Salazar proclaimed Feb. 13 as election 
day, announced that the opposition, for 
the first time in 22 years, could run a 
slate. He himself holds no (even nomi- 
nally) elective office. 

National Union, Salazar’s party, put 
up for re-election Marshal Antonio Oscar 
de Fragoso Carmona, 79, who has been 
Portugal’s president since 1928. It was 
he who had seized office in a coup, and 
brought Salazar, then a professor of eco- 
nomic sciences at Coimbra University, 
into the cabinet as minister of finance. 
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Salazar promptly gave Portugal a bal- 
anced budget, the first since 1854. He 
kept plugging, soon was running the 
whole show, giving orders to Carmona. 

Dark Horse. The opposition, the 
Democratic and Liberal parties, hard- 
pressed to find candidates, teamed up 
and nominated Gen. Norton de Mattos, 
81, former diplomat and colonial ad- 
ministrator. Mattos knew he didn’t have 
a chance. (He didn’t even bother to have 
ballots printed.) But he stumped the 
country, begged votes “for freedom and 
liberty.” He drew good crowds (30,000 
at the opening rally at Oporto), even got 
space in the Salazar-subsidized press. 
Slightly alarmed at Mattos’ unexpected 
popularity, the government party pinned 
a Communist tag on him. The kiss of 
death came from Moscow. Portuguese 
language broadcasts over the Moscow 
radio endorsed Mattos, cost him potential 
votes, angered his supporters. 

Last Friday, next to last day of the 
campaign, Mattos quit trying, glumly 
withdrew. On Sunday Portuguese voters 
(1,046,367 were registered) went to the 
polls with no choice but Carmona. 


Austria: In The Middle 


A year ago, deputies of the foreign 
ministers of the U.S., USSR, Britain and 
France met in London for the fifth Big 
Four effort to agree on a peace treaty 
for Austria. Dr. Karl Gruber, Austria’s 
foreign minister, a 39-year-old, Tyrol- 
born, six-footer, sent each of the deputies 
several bottles of the finest Austrian wine. 
The accompanying note read: “This little 
gift from Austrian soil, besides providing 
you with some enjoyment, may remind 
you that Austria is still waiting for the 
conclusion of the treaty.” 

The wine may have soothed the 
deputies’ palates, but it didn’t smooth. 
their differences. After 100 fruitless 
meetings, the conference broke up in 
May on the jagged rocks of Russian 
stubbornness. 

Austria, scene of Hitler’s first ag- 
gression and now the no-man’s-land of 
the Cold War, still waits with growing 
impatience for the Big Four to restore its 
independence and fulfill a solemn prom- 
ise made at Moscow in 1943. 

Faces West. Although Vienna is 
farther east than Prague, Austria leans 
to the West. Russian propaganda falls on 
barren soil. The Communists are a weak, 
almost a splinter, party. In a nation of 7 
million, they polled only 5% of the vote 
in the last national election. Austrians 
know, too, where to place the blame for 
the Big Four’s failure to write a peace 
treaty. Officials like Chancellor Leopold 
Fig] speak out bluntly against Russia’s 
“unwarranted interference” in Austria’s 
internal affairs. 

While the Russians would win any 
Austrian unpopularity poll hands down, 
Dr. Fig] & Co. are just as anxious to see 
the Yanks, Tommies and Poilus march 
home. To many Austrians, the Americans 
“are only Russians with iceboxes.” 

For months Dr. Gruber has been 
waging a campaign for another Big Four 
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Ready For TV. Sumo (wrestling) has 
been a favorite sport of the Japanese 
since 23 B.C. Last week the winter sea- 
son was in full swing. The Sumos re- 
ceive nominal salaries, wear their hair 


in a knot in and out of the ring (left). 
The average match lasts less than a 
minute, ends when one Sumo, making 
good use of shifty footwork, forces his 
opponent to the floor or makes him 
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touch the straw rope outlining the ring 
(right). The current top champion is a 
fellow named Azumafuji, who weighs 
well over 300 pounds. Fans shower him 
with gifts. 





attempt at an Austrian treaty. His efforts 
paid off when the deputies convened in 
London’s plushy Lancaster House last 
week for a sixth try. In the five previous 
attempts the Big Four managed to reach 
agreement on 35 articles. That leaves 18 
issues still to be decided. Among them 
are the four-star specials which wrecked 
previous conferences. 

One is the question of “German as- 
sets.” Entered under this heading are 300 
factories which the Soviet operates in 
eastern Austria. The Kremlin wants to 
sell them back to Austria for $150 mil- 
lion, payable in six years. The West in- 
sists a fairer demand would be $115 mil- 
lion, payable in 10 years. 

Water Assets. Russia wants to 
keep its grip on the vital Danube water- 
way by retaining control of the Danube 
River Steamship Co., a monopoly oper- 
ating in Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Austria, south of Linz. The West 
holds that Austrians should have control 
of the Austrian stretch of the river. 

Russia, now absorbing the full pro- 
duction of the rich Zisterdorff oilfields, 
wants to continue to take 60% of the out- 
put as well as 60% of that of any new oil 
wells discovered. In both cases, the West 
seeks to scale down the percentages. 

The Kremlin also backs Yugoslavia’s 
claim for the province of Carinthia and 
$150 million in reparations. The West 
insists that Austria get back her pre- 
anschluss borders—and retain Carinthia. 
This broke up last year’s conference. 

The west’s deputies approached last 
week’s meeting with some expectation 
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that Russia might have had a change of 
heart during recess. In the interim Mar- 
shal Tito and the Cominform had had a 
falling-out and there was reason to be- 
lieve the Kremlin might not be so anx- 
ious to support the claims of Yugoslavia. 
On top of that there was the much-publi- 
cized (especially in Communist quarters) 
talk of a “peace offensive.” 

Un-Dove-Like. But when the So- 
viet delegate, Georgi Nikolayevich Za- 
rubin, swaggered into Lancaster House 
in a new suit and a polka-dot tie last 
week he had no orders to make compro- 
mises, At the first meeting Zarubin, Mos- 
cow’s ambassador to London, renewed 
Yugoslavia’s demand for Carinthia. In 
the four hours it took to complete the 
opening session, Zarubin put the depu- 
ties right back where they left off last 
May—in a stalemate. But the Kremlin 
line is subject to change without notice 
and the Western deputies were still hop- 
ing for the best. So was Austria’s Chan- 
cellor Figl. Says he: “We're left out in 
the rain, but we have tough skins and 
sunshine always follows rain.” 


Semantically, A Traitor 


Russians go for strong names. Stalin 
means “steel”; Molotov, “hammer”; 
Gromyko, “thunder.” So. newsmen at 
Lake Success got a surprise when Vladi- 
mir V. Skorobogaty showed up as new 
delegate from the Byelorussian Republic, 
part of the USSR, to the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. Skoro- 
bogaty is Russian for “get rich quick.” 


Children’s Union 


Robert Copping, 28, headmaster of 
Horsley Hall School, Eccleshall, Stafford- 
shire, England, thinks children should 
have a union to protect their interests. 

Copping, a thin man who wears a 
full-blown beard to compensate for a re- 
ceding hairline, thought enough of his 
idea to rent a sound truck, print leaflets 
and spend $176 to hire London’s Kings- 
way Hall for the union’s inaugural meet- 
ing. “History will be made,” he promised. 

But London, steeped in austerity and 
a deep yellow fog, didn’t get excited. 
Only a score of adults and exactly seven 
children (four boys, three girls) bothered 
to grope through the fog to the meeting 
hall (seating capacity: 1,800). 

Tardy. Copping himself arrived 20 
minutes late, bringing his own cheering 
section: seven youngsters from Horsley 
Hall, who ogled news photographers. 

PATHFINDER’s London correspond- 
ent William Luscombe said Copping 
“looked almost Christ-like as he spoke 
in the dimness of the cold hall, with the 
large organ used for religious meetings 
towering behind him.” Rarely referring 
to his notes, Copping said: “There must 
be 12 million children in the country... . 
The children should be in control. .. . If 
something like this union is not founded 
the world is not going to be a very safe 
place for me to grow old in.” -~ 

Looking out over the empty rows, 
Copping droned on. “Why are people so 
afraid of their children? . . . Adults are 
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dangerous, not children. I claim that it 
is quite safe to give children equality. 
The union seeks the right for children 
to make their own decisions, so that they 
will no longer be controlled by people 
with ready-made ideas. . .. 

“T believe the children of Britain 
could control this country better than 
their elders. My aim is that children and 
adults should become equal citizens. If 
smoking and drinking are good for adults 
then they are good for children.” One 
of Copping’s moppets, who was puffing 
on a cigarette, blew out a gust of smoke 
and grinned at a photographer. 

Copping got down to organization. 
“The union must operate from people at 
schools. All boys and girls must be mem- 
bers. . . . If a master clips a boy around 
the ear as a punishment, the union will 
get him fired. If school meals are not 
fit for pigs, the union will tell children 
how to complain properly through their 
agency. ... A good teacher has nothing 
to fear from the union.” 

Recruit. Finally Copping ran out of 
steam, asked for questions from the floor. 
Up jumped dour Tom Greatwood, 56, 
automobile body repairman, veteran of 
World War I. Obviously impressed, he 
boomed: “I am pleased to support the 
union. If I had to choose between having 
my school days over again or going into 
the trenches, I’d choose the trenches.” 

Master Kenneth Reeve, a pale, be- 
spectacled lad of 14, wearing the cap of 
the City of London School, also had a 
question: “Why is the union called inter- 
national?” Replied Copping: “Because 
children are international. We aim to 
start in Britain and already have con- 
tacts in Canada and America. In my 
opinion the Iron Curtain exists only for 
adults; children will be able to crawl 
underneath or climb over the top.” 

The questions over, Copping an- 
nounced the first—and probably last— 
meeting adjourned. Copping slipped into 
his ulster, beckoned his youngsters and 
started back to Horsley Hall. 





— World 
Copping. $176, yellow fog and only 14 
moppets. (SEE: Children’s Union) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Who Goes to Canossa? 


“To go to Canossa” is an expres- 
sion which long since took root, not 
only in English but in every European 
language. Many who wouldn’t know 
where to look for Canossa on the map, 
nevertheless know that to ge there 
means to eat humble pie. 

The actual origin of the expres- 
sion is nearly 900 years old. In the 
year 1076, Henry IV of Germany was 
trying to rule the feudal federation 
known as the Holy Roman Empire— 
which a historian of our day has de- 
scribed as “neither Holy, nor Roman, 
nor an Empire.” 

In an effort to cement his power 
Henry tried to take from the Church 
the right to appoint bishops, abbots 
and other high ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. Henry thought these powerful 
churchmen should be loyal to him per- 
sonally and not to Rome. 


* % 


This issue of patronage—for 
that is what we would call it today— 
brought Henry into conflict with one 
of the most famous Popes of all time, 
the great Bishop Hildebrand, who as- 
sumed the title of Gregory VII when 
he was enthroned as Pope. 

The Germans have had a lot of 
arrogant rulers. Henry IV, nine cen- 
turies ago, was one of them. When he 
saw that Pope Gregory would not tol- 
erate “lay investiture,” as the political 
appointment of bishops was called, 
‘Henry took the offensive. He de- 
nounced Gregory as “no Pope, but a 
false monk.” 

Gregory acted with characteristic 
resolution. In February 1076, he ex- 
communicated Henry and declared 
him deposed as a monarch. This fa- 
mous decree is still preserved. In it 
the Pope said: “I release all Chris- 
tians from the oaths of fealty they 
may have taken to him [Henry], and 


I order that no one shall obey him.” 


Henry had troubles before the 
excommunication. That broke him. In 
mid-winter of 1076, amid weather of 
extraordinary severity, the king set 
out with a few retainers to make 
obeisance to the Pope and thereby end 
the cold war of that period. 

Pope Gregory was then at Canos- 
sa, a mountain castle in northern 
Italy. There, when Henry arrived, the 
king was kept waiting for three days 
outside the castle walls. Before admis- 
sion he had to don the sackcloth garb 
of a penitent and stand for hours bare- 
foot in the snow. Then, after com- 
plete submission, the Pope received 
the monarch and made a generous 
settlement. 





Violet Oakley 


Felix Morley. The suppliant loses. 


History seldom repeats, though 
it produces many important parallels. 
Except in the matter of influence no- 
body could compare Stalin to Gregory 
VII. Except for courage in face of 
adversity, President Truman certainly 
does not resemble Henry IV. 

But there is a clear warning at 
the present time in the case of the 


famous humiliation of Canossa. When - 


Stalin says that he will gladly meet 
President Truman behind the Iron 
Curtain, he seeks exactly the same ad- 
vantage that the Pope gained at 
Canossa. The state of Stalin’s health, 
whether good or bad, must not conceal 
the deeper issue. Whoever goes to a 
conference as suppliant has lost an ad- 
vantage which cannot be regained. 
¥% * * 

At Canossa, nearly nine cen- 
turies ago, the separation of church 
and state was really decided. The fact 
that the President of the United States 
does not appoint church dignitaries is 
at least partly due to the foresight and 
determination shown by Pope Gregory 
at that distant date. 

At Canossa, evil politics yielded 
to good, and as a result there was 
eventual benefit for all mankind. 

What Stalin wants is a Canossa 
in reverse. He seeks to trap and hu- 
miliate the President of the United 
States so that communism may win 
the cold war. 

When the modern Canossa is de- 
termined it must be on free soil, and 
not behind the Iron Curtain. And it is 
the dictator of Soviet Russia, not the 
President of the United States, who 
must come there as a penitent. 
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Washington 
Talk 





Talk, Army of ; 


Pentagon terminology may have 
reached a new peak, if one believes last 
week’s report from a friend who claimed 
he had seen a procurement catalog that 
listed “Pong balls, Ping.” 


Amazing Mr. Shaddock 


Into town last week breezed a con- 
tender for the title of 1949’s most dar- 
ing businessman—Texas’ Harold Shad- 
dock, ex-Government worker and en- 
trepreneur extraordinary. 

Shaddock spent $350, and_ will 
soon parlay that into a million—he hopes. 
For his $350 (incidentally, his life sav- 
ings), he acquired most of the platform 
on which Harry Truman and Alben Bark- 
ley recently took their oaths as President 
and Vice President. 

Shaddock will cut the platform down 
into 20 million slivers. These he will 
mount on scrolls, key protectors, calen- 
dars and other souvenirs. They'll cost 
from 25¢ to $5. The $5 slivers are 
mounted in bookends, are not those once 
closest to Truman’s feet. (“The Presi- 
dent walked over so much of the plat- 
form,” says Shaddock, “that I couldn’t 
keep up with exactly where he stepped.” 

When Shaddock decided to gamble 
his future—and that of his wife and five 
children—on this project, he quit his 
$3,800 arsenal job in Texarkana, Tex. 
After withdrawing his savings, he bor- 
rowed $1,000 and headed north. At the 
moment, he’s shuttling between Washing- 
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ton and New York, trying to line up sales 
outlets, get data on manufacturing costs 
and scrape up more financial backing. 

Cross-Country Float. If Shaddock 
can latch onto $5,000 more, he will take 
up his option to buy the pillars and spe- 
cial millwork which surrounded his 
chunk of platform. Then he intends to 
mount the complete works on a truck. 

“This would help my retailing prob- 
lem by taking me diréct to the customers 
—people who hadn’t seen the inaugura- 
tion in person,” Shaddock said. “I'd 
simply carve off pieces of the platform, 
selling them as I drove along.” 

If Shaddock runs out of material be- 
fore he completes his tour, he can always 
fall back on. 20 million other slivers 
from the 1940 Roosevelt inaugural plat- 
form which he modestly admits he also 
bought and now has stored in Texarkana. 


Parlor, Bedroom & Math 


To well-heeled seekers after Wash- 
ington glamor, the Sheridan Circle 
neighborhood is somewhat akin to Para- 
dise. We never knew just how well-heeled 
those seekers had to be, however, until 
last week. Up for sale: A one-bedroom 
house. Price: $71,000. 

It was so hard to believe that we 
trotted over for a quick look. Sure 
enough, though the house’s four floors 
contained maid quarters, dining room, 
kitchen, two living rooms and a complete 
floor of cedar-lined closets, there was only 
one bedroom. Why? The real estate man 
guessed, “built by a wealthy gentleman, 
for a friend.” 


Smithsonian Sherlocks 
Ask Dr. Marshall Newman or Dr. 


T. Dale Stewart what their jobs are -at 
Washington’s Smithsonian Institution, 
and they'll describe themselves dryly as 


Pathfinder 
Sliver bonanza. Would Shaddock “cash in” on Truman’s podium? (SEE: Amazing) 





Pathfinder 
Bone sleuth. Dr. Newman corrects bon- 
ers with bones. (SEE: Smithsonian) 


physical anthropologists. But ask an FBI 
high-up about them and chances are he'll 
answer: “They’re two of the country’s 
finest criminologists.” 

They don’t look it. Stewart is a mild, 
mustachioed scientist who likes to dabble 
at painting in oils and to sneak off to 
Guatemala to measure Indian biceps and 
hat sizes. Newman, handsome and Har- 
vard bred, looked much more concerned 
last week with his newborn son than 
with the enforcement of law and order. 
Yet this pair has made getting away with 
murder appreciably harder than it would 
be otherwise. Here’s how: 

Seattered Ashes. About a year ago, 
a middle-aged farmer disappeared from 
his home near Council Bluffs, Iowa. Al- 
most simultaneously, a $10,000 check 
signed by the missing man was cashed by 
a neighbor. Foul play was indicated, par- 
ticularly after the neighbor burned some 
“ground-up pig bones” in a brush fire and 
scattered the ashes across his farm. But 
there was no corpus delicti until Dr. 
Stewart came to the rescue. He discovered 
a one-inch piece of roundish bone in the 
ashes and informed police: “This could 
have come only from the mastoid region 
of a human body. Furthermore, the con- 
dition of the suture [seam in the bone] 
indicates the person was middle aged.” 
The suspect confessed. 

Buttons & Bones. Another time, 
when a Virginia well yielded a parcel of 
insignia buttons and old bones, officials 
linked it with a Marine who disappeared 
16 years before from the nearby Quanti- 
co base. Identification was easy—a mere 
matter of checking old service records— 
after Dr. Stewart’s bone studies revealed 
the skeleton’s age within two years, its 
height within half an inch, and its pro- 
nounced tendency to left-handedness and 
gum infections. ; 

Midget Bones Case. In a small 
midwestern community, two curious spin- 
sters suspected the popular young miss 
next door had borne a baby and killed it. 
Police searched the girl’s furnace and 
found tiny bones inside. Rushed to Wash- 
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ington, these were examined by Dr. New- 
man. His findings must have left the two 
neighbors red faced: The bones were 
chicken, not baby. 

The Mummy’s Hand. A blackened, 
musty-smelling human hand, found on an 
Oklahoma field, could not be matched 
with an owner. Police sent it to Dr. 
Stewart. Stewart blinked. “Why this be- 
longs to a mummy. The owner has been 
dead a couple thousand years.” Local 
newspapers scoffed at this—until a sub- 
scriber wrote to one of them and laid 
claim to the hand. Someone swiped it 
from a mummy the writer’s grandfather 
had brought from Egypt many years ago. 
As usual Dr. Stewart was right. 


Washington Grab Bag 


To Congressional colleagues who 
complained that cocktail party invita- 
tions were interfering with their work, 
Rep. Keefe (R.-Wis.) offered a fool-proof 
counter-measure: Move the head slowly 
from side to side and say “No.” 

Rep. Clare Hoffman, (R.-Mich.) said 
he had no such problem—he got no in- 
vitations. . . . His problem, he said, was 
convincing correspondents confused by 
his given name that he was neither widow 
nor spinster. 

The Federal Government will pay 
out some $6.6 billion in salaries next 
year ... and the postal clerk in Bowling 
Green, Ky., who lost both hands and the 
sight of both eyes when a bomb exploded 
in his hands will collect a maximum of 
$116 a month. .. . Maine’s Sen. Wallace 
White, who retired voluntarily Jan. 1 
after 32 years service in both houses of 
Congress, took home an autographed 
photograph of President Truman to add 
to his Presidential portrait collection, 
which starts with Cleveland. . . . The late 
Huey (Kingfish) Long’s boy Russell had 
hardly warmed his Senate -seat before 
announcing his availability to help fili- 
buster against Truman’s civil rights pro- 
gram, and any anti-filibuster moves. 


feeounttonsh 
Sen. Long. The apple doesn’t roll far 
from the tree: (SEE: Grab Bag) 
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By JosepH Stracc LAWRENCE 





HE packers tell us that meat at 
wholesale is off 19% from its peak. 
Milk in New York City has just 
dropped a cent a quart. A chain of 
clothing stores cut prices 20%. 

Does this mean that inflation has 
run its course? Well, maybe. John 
L. Lewis wants 40 hours of pay for 
30 hours of work. The A.F. of L. and 
the C.1.0. both demand a fourth round 
of wage increases. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has just upped 
freight rates another 6%, making a 
total of 52% since VJ-Day. Truman 
has presented a $42 billion budget and 
asked for $6 billion more in taxes. 

How can these two sets of facts 
be reconciled? The answer is they 
can’t. The dominant pressure coming 
from labor, from the Government, 
from our monetary system is still in 
the direction of inflation. Abundant 
crops and a recession in business 
might depress the price indices, but 
only temporarily. The long pull shows 
a dollar which will be worth less to- 
morrow than it is today. What can 
be done about it? 

Payrolls. Last February the 
U.S. Steel Corp. made some modest 
increases in its price list. With the 
full fury of politicians who have 
caught the scent of a good issue, 
three separate Washington committees 
pounced on “Big Steel” with charges 
of monopoly, collusion and inflation. 
A little bit of this same attitude to- 
ward labor when it demands four 
hours of pay for three hours of work 
would be wholesome. 

A second step which must be 
taken to keep the dollar from going 
the way of the French franc is a little 
more determined economy in Govern- 
ment. At a time when the housewife 
is still reeling from the effects of 
rigged food prices, is it necessary to 
lay out $1.2 billion in support of farm 
prices? When carpenters are scarce 
and building material still tight, is it 
wise for Uncle Sam to spend another 
$350 million for housing? When the 
economy is gasping under an extor- 
tionate tax load, is it good economic 
statesmanship to spend hundreds of 
millions on public works which are not 
strictly necessary? Isn’t it time for 
Uncle Sam to learn how to say No 
to himself? 

U.S. Outgo. Welfare allocations 
in the budget alone almost equal the 
outlay of the Federal Government a 
generation ago. Welfare plus “or- 
dinary” expenditures, not counting de- 
fense and the cost of past wars, ex- 
ceed the peak outlay of the Federal 
Government in the ’30s when a large 
fraction of the budget was devoted to 
pump-priming expenditures. 


































An Honest Dollar 






Jack Landess Co., Inc. 
Lawrence. Can we live on 1.0.U.’s? 


The truth is that Uncle Sam has 
acquired a Rolls-Royce living standard 
in an economy that can ill afford it. 
When business and earnings recede to 
fore normal levels he will have to 
live on 1L.0.U.’s. This means more 
folding money and deposit dollars. As 
sure as light leads to the sun this leads 
to inflation. There will never be a 
better time than today for checking 
extravagance. 

Gold. Finally, if Uncle Sam is 
sincere in his efforts to ward off infla- 
tion he will take early action to place 
the dollar back on a solid gold basis. 
As matters stand now our banking 
and credit system rests on debt, the 
debt of the Federal Government. 

Until 1933 the American citizen 
could always take his folding money 
to a bank and demand gold. He could 
do this because the law defined’ the 
dollar as 23.22 grains of pure gold. 
Under this statutory guarantee it was 
impossible to multiply the total supply 
of money indefinitely. Our gold stocks 
placed a limit on that and whenever 
well-meaning do-gooders tried to 
spend too much money prudent people 
started to convert paper dollars into 
gold. This was a warning, a whole- 
some warning. 

Is it possible that precisely for 
this reason our Federal Reserve and 
World Fund monetary authorities re- 
veal such little enthusiasm for gold? 
Gold will cramp their style and limit 
their freedom in doing those many 
things which in their wisdom they 
know must be done for the rest of us. 

All history proves that gold is the 
only effective road block against disas- 
trous inflation. Our country has al- 
most two-thirds of the world’s known 
gold supply. There is no good reason 
why the American dollar cannot again 
be an honest dollar based on gold in- 
stead of a vague and phony I.0.U. 
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SIMPLY AMAZING! AMAZINGLY SIMPLE! 


veteran population is an expanding responsibility for all patriotic citizens, = 

this contest deserves the wholehecrted support of the public. The Veterans : in 

7) of Foreign Wars of the United States is proud to sponsor a fund-raising plan WRITE A PATRIOTIC LAST LINE TO THIS VERSE: sper 

~ that is devoted to such a worthy cause.” "I love America, or 
-in-Chief, Vet f Foreign W ps on 

LYALL T. BEGGS, Commander-in-Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars And all it means to me— def 





The right to think and speak, 









(See “HELPFUL HINTS" and “CONTEST RULES” below) 
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CASH PRIZES 













WILL BE $37 500°? OF PRIZES AND ENTER AS | 
AWARDED! A = CLASS A (100 Prizes) CLASS B 
‘ Ist PRIZE........ $20,000.00 | Ist PRIBE..... 
Bnd PRIZE. . ..c% 3,000.00 | 2nd PR : Bee. 
HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME RICH IN A HURRY © 3c prize.2 2... : 2000.00 | 3rd PRIEE... 
How would you like to become JUST THINK WHAT THIS CASH a pe teeeee “ pee a _ 
suddenly rich? What would youdoif MONEY CAN MEAN TO YOU: éth PRIZE...... =< 300.00 bth PRE E. oli 
ahetonceyouwerehemesgasmucm ia lS TS eS Se ee oe ‘ + ong 
c . @ Would you like to buy a brand new  . -- ae a 200.00 | 7th PRHE..... 
as menage 4 ™ beget hy Bo home and pay for it all in cash, even at 8th PRIZE...... - 150.00 | 8th PRE RE..... 
WES Sed\ Perv of $5,000.00? Furthermore, '007' high prices? 9th PRIZE........  100.00| 9th PRME..... 
how would ly ou like to have delivered to you, without © Would you like to make a substantial down payment on aude Gs. , pe Pa: ... 
one penny of cost, a brand new 1949 4-Door Chevrolet © new home or pay off the mortgage on the one you now 90 eas ; . 
Sedan, (or its equivalent in CASH at your option) live in? $30,910.00 
as soon as possible? @ Would you like to assure your children of a higher educa- ALISSEEEESEEEEEETESSESESSEEEEEGEGGEEEETETEEaR 








Sounds like a dream, doesn’t it? But it’s notadream. | tion.. 
It’s a real opportunity you have right now. 
This great, but very simple, contest is spon- 
sered by the VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES on the occasion of its 


-a@ college degree? 


1949 CHEVROLET 
4-DOOR SEDAN 
(or its equivalent in CASH at winner's option) 

GIVEN AS EXTRA PRIZE FOR QUICK ACTION! 


@ Would you like to travel in high style . . . buy 
more life insurance for the protection of your family 
...new, beautiful clothes for every member of your 





. a : . family ... new furniture for your home ... a new Enter this contest at once! Remember, if 
50th “Golden Anniversary” which this won- refrigerator . . . washing machine ... practically your entry is postmarked before MIDNIGHT, 
derful organization celebrates in 1949. everything that makes life enjoyable? SATURDAY, MarcH 12, 1949, and if your 








ALL OF THIS CAN BE POSSIBLE iF YOU ENTER THIS CONTEST! READ 
THE COMPLETE EASY, RULES PRINTED BELOW. THEN, ACT AT ONCE! 


COMPLETE CONTEST RULES .. . Read Carefully! 





1. At least $55,000.00 will be 
paid to 300 contestants who en- 
ter this contest, including the 
Giant Jack Pot CASH PRIZE 
of $5,000.00, and an extra prize 
of a BRAND New 1949 CHEv- 
ROLET 4-pDOOR SEDAN (or its 
equivalent in CASH at winner's 
option) for promptness. 


2. Three (3) classes of prizes, 
of 100 prizes each, will be paid: 
Cuass A prizes total $30,910.00 
Cass B prizes total $15,475.00 
Cass C prizes total $4,600.00 


3. TO ENTER THIS CONTEST, 
first, write a patriotic last line 
to this verse to rhyme with the 
second line: 

“| love America, 
And all it means to me— 
The right to think and speak, 


4. TO ENTER FOR CLASS C 
PRIZES, the first prize of which 
is $2,500.00, send in, with your 
contest entry, a $2 CONTRIBU- 
TION to the VFW. 

TO ENTER FOR CLASS B 
PRIZES, the first prize of which 
is $10,000.00, send in, with your 
contest entry a $5 CONTRIBU- 
TION to the VFW. 





TO ENTER FOR CLASS A 
PRIZES, the first prize of which 
is $20,000.00 
contest entry, a $10 CONTRIBU- 
TION to the VF W. 

TO ENTER FOR CLASSB&C 
PRIZES, the first prizes of which 
total $12,500.00, send in, with 
your contest entry, a $7 CON- 
TRIBUTION to VFW. 

TO ENTER FOR CLASS A&C 
PRIZES, the first prizes of which 
total $22,500.00, send in, with 
your contest entry, a $12 CoNn- 
TRIBUTION to VFW. 

TO ENTER FOR CLASS A&B 
PRIZES, the first prizes of which 
total $30,000.00, send in, with 
your contest entry, a $15 cCon- 
TRIBUTION to VF W 

TO ENTER FOR CLASS A, B 
& C PRIZES, the first prizes of 
which total $32,500.00, send in, 
with your contest entry, a $17 
CONTRIBUTION to the VFW. 

5. Makeall CHECKS or MONEY 
ORDERS payable to: VETERANS 
OF FOREIGN Wars “GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY” CONTEST: (If 
you send CASH, wrap it inside 
the contest entry blank). 

6 All entries postmarked 
before MuIpNIGHT, SATURDAY, 





. send in, with your © 


MARCH 12, 1949, will be judged 
for the promptness award. Win- 
ner of this award will be notified 
about MArRcH 26, 1949. 


7. All entries will be judged 
by the expert judges of The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. (This 
company has a national reputa- 
tion for fairness in judging 
contests, and, in the opinion of 
the VFW, is best equipped for 
this purpose). 

8. All entries become the 
property of the VFW and will 
not be returned. 


9. ALL ENTRIES WILL BE AC- 
KNOWLEDGED BY THE VFW. 


10. Duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in the event of ties. 
The opinions of the judges will 
be final. 

1. Sincerity, ideas and sim- 
plicity will count more than 
correct grammar and spelling. 


12. This contest is open to any 
resident of the United States of 
America, regardless of age, sex 
or education, except national 
officers of VETERANS OF For- 
EIGN Wars or employees of the 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 


VFW, or its advertising agency, 
or its contest judging company, 
or members of any of their fam- 
ilies. Anyone who has won 
$500.00 or more in cash or in 
kind in any previous contest, 
sponsored by any organization or 
firm, is also excluded. 

13. Each contestant can send 
in as many entries as he or she 
desires. However, each entry 
must. be accompanied by a con- 
tribution, as specified in Rule 4 
of these rules. 

14. ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POST- 
MARKED ON OR BEFORE MIDNIGHT, 
THURSDAY, MARCH 31, 1949. 

15. All entries must be sent 
FIRST CLASS MAIL to: 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, 

“Golden Anniversary” Contes? 

Box 3495, ...... Dept. A-38 

Chicago 77, Illinois. 

16. Additional contest entry 
blanks may be had on request. 
However, contestant may use a 
separate sheet of paper, which 
should give all of the informa- 


tion requested, on one side of 
the sheet. 


entry is judged as the best received up to that 
time, regardless of whether you have entered in- 
to CLASS A, CLASS B Or CLASS C PRIZE GROUPS, 
you will be given a brand new 1949 Chevrolet 
4-Door Sedan, “(or its equivalent in CASH @ 
















your option) as a reward 
for PROMPT ACTION! 
The winner of this special 
prize will be notified by 
registered mail about} 
MARCH 26, 1949. 


To qualify for this extra 
prize, mail your contest 
entry before Midnight, 
March 12, 1949. 


HELPFUL HINTS! 


Write a patriotic last line to 
above, space for which is 
contest entry blank. Here 
gestions that can help you 
“I love America, 
And all it means fo 
The right to think ¢ speak, 
Bravely, safe and f 
( 


“love America, 

And all it means fo 

The right to think ng ‘Peak, 

Secure, in democ 
Now, write your own last lineBo that it 
with the second line. Fill out conte 
blank, and mail it with 
Veterans of Foreign Wart of the 
States “Golden Contest, 
address printed in the entry bi 





OLDEN ANNIVERSARY” CONTEST!!! 


All money necessary to 
pay all prizes in this 
contest has been de- 
posited in the First Na- 


WILL BE PAID 


City, Missouri. 
i “The Veterans of Foreign Wars is pledged to the 
} purpose of honoring the dead by helping the 
living. The net proceeds of this contest will be 
spent exclusively for the welfare of America’s dis- 
abled and needy veterans—and for the widows 
and orphans of men who have given their lives to 
defend our freedom.” 
ROBERT B. HANDY, JR., 
Quartermaster-General, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 








“America owes an everlasting debt to its disabled veterans. In recognition 
of this principle we have dedicated our “Golden Jubilee” anniversary year 
to the expansion of our veteran welfare facilities. The success of this project 
will assure the nation's disabled veterans that they will continue to receive 
the rehabilitation service they so richly deserve.” 


HENRY N. HENSLEY, Adjutant General, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
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Ny ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE CLASSES 
TER AS MANY TIMES AS YOU WANT 


CLASS B (100 Prizes) CLASS C€ (100 prizes) 


.- $10,000.00 | Ist PRIZE.........$2,500.00 


CASH PRIZE OF 
+5,000°° 
eeccee 1,50000] 2nd PRIZE........ 300.60 
ecccce 1,000.00) Srd PRIZE......... 250.00 


“iit “Soo'00 | ath prizes... 73000 | TO HELP SUPPORT THE REHABILITATION SERVICE 
‘eeceeee 250.00] Sth PRIZE......... 100.00 # 


MIIID 150.00] 6th pRIZE......2. 60.00 © OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


ike ccce 100.00 | 7th PRIZE......... 50.00 Established in 1899, the work of of claims of wounded, disabled and distressed 

Bbe cece 75.00 | Sth PRIZE.......2. 40.00 the VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF _ veterans annually. 

a ~ 60.00 | 9th PRIZE......... 30.00 THE UNITED STATES has been dedi- VFW REHABILITATION SERVICE is staffed with 

eee 40.00 | 10th PRIZE........ 20.00 cated to, and inspired by, the im- medical, legal and claims experts who provide, 

Each 20.00 | 90 PRIZES Each 10.00 mortal words of Lincoln, “...tocare free of charge, such technical advice and as- 
OO ne OO for him who shall have borne the battle sistance as veterans and their families may 

$15,475.00 $4,600.00 ; 


YOU CAN 


ALSO HIT THE 
BRAND NEW 1949 4-DOOR 


CHEVROLET 


for is equivalent in CASH at winner's option) 


iF You act AT ONCE! 
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and for his widow and his orphans.” require concerning disability pensions and 
3332 The kindly, charitable and helping compensations, hospitalization, burial allow- 
j ACK POT hand of this great American organ- ances, government insurance, educational and | 
ization, extends to every part of the United States and _ vocational training and employment assistance. | 
| CASH $ 00 to foreign lands. wherever a veteran of any of our wars Such claims are prosecuted by the VFW before 
ZE OF 5000°° needs, and is entitled to benefits from the Government. the Veterans Administration WITHOUT COST 
This year, 1949, marks the 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF TO THE INDIVIDUAL VETERAN, to secure for 
if | In addition to the 300 CASH PRIZES to be paid the founding of the VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE him or his family such benefits from the Government to which 
ut, [fo COMtest winners, totaling in excess of $50,- UniTED STATES. Operating under a Congressional charter, he is entitled under the law. 
our $700.00, an extra GiaNT JACK Pot CasH PRIZE the VFW, sponsor of this contest, has, during the past — The urgent needs of millions of veterans of World War It, 
hat f $5,000.00 will be paid to the best entry half century, pioneered every fight for the added to those of veterans from former wars, have 
in- Received during the contest, in the opinion rights, benefits and privileges to which the na- placed a tremendous burden upon the financial 
ce f the judges. Here again, regardless of whether _ tion’s veterans are entitled under the law. resources of the VFW. 
our entry is in CLASS A, B, or C, if it is awarded The net proceeds from this contest will be used THIS WORK DESERVES YOUR HELP! 




















first prize in CLrass A, B or C, and is 
ard to expand the REHABILITATION program of the VFW In that spirit of ser to th fortunate 
= _  hepntinhery Bag otc Boge we organization which handles hundreds of thousands you are tom ya ate THIS CONTEST! 
by 


Gpieinthecasyoueter.$ GONTEST E NTRY BLANK ns 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF MAit To: Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States (VFW) “Golden Anniversary” Contest 
UNITED STATES, national organizo- Box 3495, Dept. A-38, Chicago 77, Illinois 


on, will be pleased to send information F ‘ . : a 
ding the extent of its REHABILITA- Here's my entry in your “Golden Anniversary" Contest: @ ALL entries must be postmarked before MIDNIGHT, THURSDAY, 
31, 19491 


ght, | PS SERVICE to anyone entering, or 
@ Entries postmarked before MIDNIGHT, SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1949, 








plating entering this contest. This “Il love America, 








lon will be sent on request and ; ill be judged for the PROMPTNESS PRIZE of a 1949 4-Door Chevrolet | & 
obligation. a nie pve to en " Sedan (or its equi alent in CASH ot winner's option), IN ADDITION TO H 
e right to think and spea HE CA Zz ® 
y 3 ALL YOU Do! You are to acknowledge my entry and send me an official ; 
ine toe verse printed ” receipt of my i . have _— poe of the con- 5 
ich is d in the * ; . test and agree to abide by them and the judges’ decisions. ry 
ner asad 2 (write your last line here) ‘ 
sug THIS is With this entry, I enclose my contribution to your organiza- a 
you “Fr tion as checked: (PLEASE CHECK CAREFULLY.) 7 
, YOUR ( ) § ENCLOSE $2 for consideration in Class C Prizes, first wees 4 4 
ns to prize of which is $2,500.00 f ‘ 
nk ¢ ENTRY (. ) | ENCLOSE $5 for consideration in CLass B Prizes, first NAME (Print Pisinly) 4 
ad . prize of which is $10,000.00 : 
d BLANK: ( ) 8 ENCLOSE $10 for consideration in CLass A Prizes, first ————————————_ngpagggy Gas Pu) ssSFSS—Sé + 
a, prize of which is $20,000.00. Py 
me te PLEASE ( ) 8 ENCLOSE $7 for consideration in CLass B & C Prizgs, « 
am . first prizes of which total $12,500.00. ( Zone Ble.) (Print ’ ® 
7 1 ENCL 12 for consideration in CLass ry 
Uh ( ) LE ENCLOSE $12 f id c A&C 
— that it rhymes : Prizes, first prizes of which total $22,500.00. ATE Print ? : 
ul a con NOW: ( ) 8 ENCLOSE $15 for consideration in Crass A & B IMPORTANT! VFW cannot be held responsible for any contribu- a 
Word of the oo 4 ; Prizes, first prizes of which total $30,000.00. tions improperly addressed or lost. If at all possible, contestant 4 
Contest - s ( ) | ENCLOSE $17 for consideration in CLass A, B & C _ is urged to send contributions by CHECK or MONEY ORDER, IF g 
bi to the . Prizes, first prizes of which total $32,500.00. YOU SEND CASH WRAP IT INSIDE YOUR ENTRY BLANK. a 
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College Court Champs 


What Lou Boudreau is to baseball, 
Adolph Rupp is to college basketball. 
Here, after inspecting Kentucky’s high- 
flying team at home and on the road, 
Sports Editor Watson Fenimore tells why. 


HE University of Kentucky, in the 

heart of the state’s bluegrass re- 

gion, is the only college in the land 
whose first-string basketball team, coach, 
assistant coach and athletic director, are 
all colonels—Kentucky variety, suh. 

This distinction was made possible 
by a grateful Commonwealth one day last 
March when the team returned to Lexing- 
ton from New York’s Madison Square 
Garden with the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association’s 1948 championship 
and, consequently, the national college 
basketball title in tow. 

Lexington’s Mayor Tom G. Mooney 
declared it “Wildcat Day” and had Main 
St. roped off for several blocks before 
Union Station. Lt. Gov. Lawrence Weath- 
erby presented the colonels’ commissions 
for Gov. Earle Clements. And the whole 
team rode off to the campus on the city’s 
newest and biggest fire truck. 

Still Hot. Last week Kentucky again 
was in the forefront of college basketball 
ranks. It was No. 1 in the weekly As- 
sociated Press top-team poll and the fire 
engine was hopefully being kept ready 
for use. 

The Wildcats still~had four of the 
five men they had- placed on the U.S. 
squad which won the Olympic basketball 
title in London last summer. They had 
bowled over nearly a score of topflight 
1948-49 opponents, including Holy Cross, 





Tennessee and Notre Dame. Their one 
loss was a 42-40 defeat by St. Louis 
University in New Orlean’s Sugar Bowl 
Dec. 30. And any Kentuckian will tell 
you that the boys from Lexington would 
take the Billikens any time, any place if 
the two should meet once more. 

Next month, in fact, the two prob- 
ably will meet again, either in the NCAA’s 
1949 college tournament in New York or, 
more likely, in Madison Square Garden’s 
National Invitation meet—the two most 
important basketball tourneys in the 
country. Kentucky supporters hope de- 
velopments then will prove the St. Louis 
incident was all a horrible mistake. 

Primarily responsible for basket- 
ball’s happy state in Kentucky is a husky, 
47-year-old transplanted Kansan—coach 
Adolph F. Rupp, variously known as the 
Baron of Basketball, Old Rupp and 
Ready, and, because he will wear no other 
color during a game, the Man in the 
Brown Suit. 

Counting this one, it’s 19 seasons 
since Adolph took charge of University 
of Kentucky teams. In those 19 years— 
and up to press time—Rupp’s squads 
have a phenomenal record of 369 wins to 
71 losses, have won the Southeastern Col- 
lege Conference championship 11 times 
and in the past five years have played in 
five national tournaments. 

The most frequently told tale about 
Rupp, whose personality is the kind 
which generates tales, concerns his first 
trip with a Kentucky team to Madison 
Square Garden. There, in 1935, he played 
New York University, another perennial 
basketball power. It was a nip-and-tuck, 
and exceedingly rough, affair with the 
officials frequently penalizing the Wild- 
cats for screen plays (in which offensive 
players attempt to keep the defense from 
reaching the man with the ball). Rupp 
insisted the plays were legal, but the 
referee said they constituted blocking. 


Mack Hughes 


Baron. & the boys. Rupp plots strategy with two of his Kentucky stars, Jones 
(left) and Beard. “Basketball today,” he says, “needs plays.” (See chart, page 36.) 
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Pathfinder 


Yardstick. Most Wildcats, like 6-foot 
7-inch Alex Groza, duck at this door. 


Finally—in the last eight seconds—NYU 
pulled the game out 23-22 by virtue of 
another screening foul. Rupp’s protests 
could be heard in the Bronx. 

The next day when the team reached 
Lexington, sports writers descended on 
the Baron asking what had happened. 

“I really don’t know,” said the still- 
ruffled Rupp. “But riding back yesterday 
I turned on the radio and got a church 
broadcast from New York. The minister 
used as his text: ‘He was a stranger and 
they took him in’.” 

As in the case of every leading 
coach, Rupp’s success is built, first, upon 
fanatical attention to fundamentals: ball- 
handling, dribbling, footwork and, of 
course, shooting. 

Rupp has the ball passed to the re- 
ceiver waist-high—not head- or shoulder- 
high, where he'll need extra time and 
energy to catch and adjust it. Nobody 
dribbles when he can pass. Feet are used 
for faking opponents out of position, as 
well as for running. Players awarded a 
free throw bounce the ball four times 
at the foul line before shooting. (It re- 
lieves tension). 

Woe to the Kentucky player, star or 
sub, who forgets such fine points. 

No Fooling. In the second game 
of the current season, for instance, Ken- 
tucky was playing DePaul University of 
Chicago at Louisville. At guard for the 
Wildcats was gum-chewing, 175-pound 
Ralph Beard, for whom most college 
coaches would trade any three regulars. 
Kentucky led at the half, 20-13, but 
Rupp was pot satisfied. In the dressing 
room he eyed Beard coldly. 

“Beard,” he said, “last year you 
were a Helms Foundation All-American, 
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HOME FREEZERS 


For quick-freezing at home... 


For storing the frozen foods you buy 





Now! Save on every food dollar 


—yet eat like a millionaire! 


OU CAN REALLY buy the food you 
7 need week after week for lessmoney... 
if vow'll change your shopping habits just 
a little bit. 

Instead of paying the high retail price 
for a sliver of steak, or patty of ham- 
burger, you buy a large section of beef 


on which you receive a “special” price. 





And you have the butcher cut it into 
convenient portions for daily servings. 


Instead of buying a package or two 
of frozen food each day, you buy a case. 
You save money here, too! 

You can make savings like these all 
along the line when you have a General 
Electric Home Freezer to store food, 


FEBRUARY 23, 1949 


However, just because you buy in 
quantity doesn’t mean you have to in- 
vest a lot of money. You just get in the 
habit of making one or two big pur- 
chases— instead of a dozen small ones! 


Saving money is only part of this new, 
exciting way of living out of a home 
freezer! 


When you have a food bank right in 
your home, you need not shop when the 
weather's bad, or when you just don’t 
feel like it. 

You'll feel like a millionaire, too! 


You can have fresh corn on the cob, 
asparagus, nuts, strawberries—most 
every delicacy you can think of—right 
on tap the year round. 

Best of all, “luxury” foods are not 
luxuries to you, because you buy them in 
season when prices are low. 

So don’t wait another week toinvest in 
a General Electric Home Freezer. Start 
living this economical and practical way 
now. See your General Electric retailer, 


Why you should insist on 


a General Electric Home Freezer 


A home freezer is an important, long- 
term investment; you've a right to ex- 
pect dependable service year after year. 


With this in mind, remember that the 
General Electric Home Freezer has the 
same type of sealed-in refrigerating sys- 
tem as that used in G-E Refrigerators. 
More than 2 million of these dependable 
General Electric refrigerating systems have 
been in service in G-E Refrigerators for 
10 years or longer! 

Besides, the G-E Perfect Seal Cabinet 
construction insures that your frozen 
foods will be kept at zero temperature. 
The steel cabinet is Bonderized . . . the 
liner is rustproof aluminum . . . and the 
Fiberglas insulation is 4 inches thick! 

We sincerely believe no other freezer 
on the market can compare with the 
G-E. You can put your confidence in 
General Electric. General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Mack Hughes 


Key men. Team captain Groza (left), center and pivot man, is the focal point of the Kentucky attack, was rated top college 
player of 1948 in a sports expert poll. Forward Cliff Barker, all-round floor man, spent 16 months in a Nazi prison camp. 


True Magazine’s player of the year and 
you played in the Olympics. But Monday 
morning I want you to meet me in my 
office and pay me $2.50 for a ticket for 
the privilege of seeing this game.” 

In the second half Kentucky ran De 
Paul off its feet and won, 67-36. 

An impression that basketball is a 
game played by five men running wildly 
up and down the floor is dispelled by a 
look at the Rupp system. It’s true that 
Kentucky teams use the so-called fast- 
break: i.e., get the ball and go with it 
before the defense can organize itself. 
But if the defense closes in too quickly, 
the Wildcats drop the fire-wagon stuff. 

Strategy. In such a situation, one of 
the Kentucky guards—guards correspond 
to football quarterbacks on the Baron’s 
teams—signals a play. Rupp has 10 such 
floor plays, workable from’ either side. 
The center moves to the foul line under 
the opponent’s basket and acts as pivot 
man for receiving and ‘making passes. 

“Of course we like to fast-break 
when we can,” says Rupp, “but if that 
doesn’t work we stop and set up a pat- 
tern. We like a pattern where we know 
what’s going on. In that way we can hold 
a man accountable if we fail to score. 

“There’s nothing more pathetic than 
a team that doesn’t know what to do with 
the ball once it gets it.” 

Three more cardinal principles dis- 
tinguish Rupp’s coaching: 

First, he holds that the fundamental 
shot in basketball is the long shot. Ken- 
tucky guards, who often outscore the 
forwards, must be adept in these. Ability 
to shoot accurately from far out on the 
court, says the coach, keeps the opposi- 
tion from ganging up under the basket. 
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Second, every play calls for inside 
screening: i.e., Kentucky men must screen 
out their opponents from the play by 
keeping between them and the goal. 





Mack Hughes 


Arms & legs. All-American guard Ralph 


Beard is Kentucky's second highest 
scorer, a ball-hawking terror on defense. 


Third, defense is just as important 
as offense. Rupp teams fight vigorously 
to take the ball off the backboards and 
play a tight man-for-man defense. 

Although such coaching admittedly 
is the No. 1 reason for Kentucky’s basket- 
ball ascendancy, there is, naturally, the 
matter of material. And in picking this, 
the Baron excels. He likes, for example, 
tall players—the taller, the better—and 
gets them, using as measuring stick the 
door to his office in rickety Alumni 
Gymnasium. The door is exactly 6 feet, 
14%, inches high and candidates pass 
through it when they call on the coach. 

“If they don’t have to stoop when 
they come in,” says Rupp, “I don’t even 
bother to shake hands.” 

Actually, this isn’t quite true, since 
the redoubtable Beard, second highest 
scorer on the team, is only 5 feet, 10% 
inches, and clears the doorway nicely. 
But beginning with 6-foot, 7-inch center 
Alex Groza, brother of place-kicking Lou 
Groza of the pro football Cleveland 
Browns, the other regulars must bend or 
bump when entering the Rupp sanctum. 

Hawk-eye. Rupp’s close watch over 
prospective college stars, incidentally, is 
a source of concern to his rivals, es- 
pecially those coaching in the Midwest’s 
Big 9, for whom the Baron’s affections 
are something less than deathless. Once 
a Big 9 official, while insisting that his 
own league’s operations were above re- 
proach, called Adolph a “basketball 
carpetbagger,” and accused him of raid- 
ing the North for basketball talent. 

Invited some time later to speak at 
a banquet in Ohio, deep in Big 9 terri- 
tory, Rupp was asked to forward the 
title of his talk. “My subject,” said 
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Give and keep giving to help science defeat the disease 
that strikes, on the average, one out of every two 
homes in America. Say to yourself... here is life-giving 
money to help those stricken by Cancer fo live again. 


EVERY NICKLE AND DIME | give helps support an 
educational program teaching new thousands how to 


ly os oreo envelope recognize Cancer and what to do about it. 


orde 


e of ear oer EVERY QUARTER | give helps set up and equip new 
research laboratories where scientists are dedicating 
their lives to find the cavse—and cure of Cancer. 


EVERY DOLLAR ! send helps buy new equipment, helps 
establish new facilities for treating and curing 
Cancer, both still pitifully scarce in this country... 
Guard those you love! Give to conquer Cancer! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


FEBRUARY 23, 1949 











Rupp, “will be: ‘A Carpetbagger in Holy 
Land.’ ” 

Rupp admittedly does have first call 
on most of the top-grade schoolboy play- 
ers in Kentucky and many nearby states. 
He makes a point of knowing all the high 
school coaches and promising youngsters 
in his region and the latter stream to 
Kentucky like football players do to Notre 
Dame. 

Frequently, however, Old Rupp and 
Ready gets prospects who are lured from 
farther away by the court reputation he 
and Kentucky have built up. 

One was 7-foot Bill Spivey, a high 
school graduate who thumbed rides from 
his home in Georgia to Lexington last 
spring. Although Spivey’s stoop, as he 
ducked through Rupp’s doorway, was 
most gratifying, the Baron was not im- 
pressed. Spivey weighed only 176 pounds 
—much too little for his great height. 
“Son,” said Rupp, “you’d have to weigh 
220 pounds to play for us.” 

“Well, Mr. Rupp,” said Spivey, “I 
think I could gain weight—if only I 
could get enough to eat.” 

Trial. Rupp sent him back home, 
but that wasn’t the last he heard of him. 
Spivey kept telephoning until the coach 
gave in, accepted the call and let him 
come to Kentucky for summer practice. 
Rupp thereupon had to leave for London 
and the Olympics, but he arranged that 
Spivey should be fed all he could eat 
and instructed assistant coach Harry Lan- 
caster to keep him informed on the boy’s 
progress. Spivey piled enthusiastically 
into the food. 

Lancaster, whose scouting reports on 
Kentucky opponents are miracles of ex- 
actness and perception, followed orders 
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faithfully. He gave Rupp a week-by-week 
summary of the weight charts as the 
Spivey avoirdupois moved from 176 to 
180, to 189, to 195 pounds and up. 

Rupp mentally calculated the num- 
ber of steaks that weré disappearing. 
Finally he sent Lancaster an urgent mes- 
sage. “I know he can eat,” Rupp wrote, 
“but can he play basketball?” 

Spivey now is on the freshman team. 
Probably he won’t be ready for the 


Wildcats’ Record 
Ky. 


Indiana Central.......... 
De Win dd dv cccoceeaen 
Ss bn onsen onindene 


RNs cadbacccecas 
Pbk cbheessscase 
Bowling Green .......... 
Georgia Tech ........... 
ORES 
DEED cc casesccccece 
Bradley Tech............ 

71 Temmessee..........0006 
Ct eh it eneeanece 
(Games to play: Mississippi; Georgia 
Tech; Georgia; Vanderbilt.) 





Kentucky's ‘Double 5” Play 


A: Play starts as guard Barker 
(23) passes to opposite guard, 
Beard (12), cutting toward him. 
Barker continues across floor 
to screen out Beard’s opponent, 
circles to assume rebound po- 
sition. 


B: Beard immediately passes to 
center, Groza (15), the pivot 
man, then cuts toward basket as 
if to get a return pass, but ac- 
tually circles back to assume re- 
bound position. 


C: Groza passes to forward 
Jones (27) who comes in from 
far left. 


D: Jones makes a short pass to 
forward Line (25) coming to 
meet him, screens out Line’s 
opponent and cuts for basket. 


E: Line passes to Groza, screens 
Jones’ opponent and cuts for 


basket. 
F: Groza fakes hand off to Line 


or Jones as they flash past him, 
actually passes it to other for- 
ward (in this case, Jones). 

G: Jones makes the crip shot. 


varsity next winter, but under Rupp’s 
careful tutelage he may blossom out in 
his junior and senior years. Rupp is a 
magician with practically any kind of ma- 
terial and, besides, a 7-foot center doesn’t 
come along every day in the week. 

Mainstays among all the Kentucky 
gold braid are the four ex-Olympians— 
Cols. Alex Groza (team captain), Ralph 
Beard, Wallace (Wah Wah) Jones and 
Clifford Barker, seniors all. 

All-Americans. Groza, who comes 
from Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, is the kind of 
center coaches dream about. High point 
man and key to the Kentucky attack, he’s 
the boy who takes the ball off the back- 
boards. He’s also the one who takes the 
pivot position, passing to teammates as 
they flash toward the basket, or faking, 
turning and shooting the ball in himself. 
He was an All-American in his sopho- 
more year and last season won virtually 
every other basketball honor there was. 

Beard, a Louisville resident, is a 
twice-elected All-American who began 
playing basketball at 3 when his father 
got him a rubber ball and taught him 
to toss it into his nursery chair. A guard, 
and shortest man on the squad, he is 
second in scoring only to Groza. He uses 
his tremendous speed, stamina and ag- 
gressiveness to run the opposition into 
exhaustion. 

Jones is a letter man in football 
and baseball as well as in basketball. 
He’s a forward and alternate center to 
Groza and an expert shot from anywhere 
on the court. He’s also No. 1 in popular- 
ity among the citizens of Kentucky’s 
Harlan County, where the inhabitants or- 
ganize ‘“We-want-Jones” cheering sec- 
tions for Kentucky games and think that 
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maybe the Presidency would not be too 
much reward for Wah Wah—sometime 
after graduation. : 

Barker, from Yorktown, Ind., alter- 
nates at forward-and guard and is the 
Wildcats’ back-hand, ball-handling spe- 
cialist. Barker served in the AAF during 
the war and was shot down over Ger- 
many where he spent 16 months in a Nazi 
prison camp. He used his time to such 
athletic advantage, however—practicing 
passing with a volley-ball—that he can 
pass the opposition flat-footed with his 
unorthodox flips. 

Dale Barnstable of Antioch, IIL, 
James Line of Akron, Ohio, and Johnny 
Stough of Montgomery, Ala.—all juniors 
and all good—complete the varsity 
line-up. 

State Interest. Rupp and his boys 
keep Kentucky in a continual basketball 
fever from November to March. Residents 
in even the remotest sections know both 
players and Rupp by sight and write in 
when the team needs encouragement. 

After the Sugar -Bowl loss to St. 
Louis, for example, the entire Common- 
wealth went into mourning. Among sym- 
pathizers was 77-year-old Mrs. Etta 
Smith of Cynthiana, who asked that the 
team win its next game (against Bowling 
Green) for her. “Just remember,” she 
wrote, “that an old lady will be listen- 
ing.” Kentucky won, 63 to 61. 

In response to interest like this, the 
university is completing a $3.5 million 
field house and auditorium which will 
seat 12,000 spectators a year from now. 
The present Alumni Gymnasium, seating 
only 2,800, can house less than half of 
the 7,863 students, to say nothing of 
Lexington’s basketball-wild population. 

Rupp, who thinks the South now 
dominates the court game, has had plenty 
of offers to take his talents elsewhere, but 
is accepting none of them. He now is a 
prosperous Lexington businessman as 
well as a coach. He also teaches a uni- 
versity class in “Advanced Basketball” 
and, not too surprisingly, members of the 
Wildcat squad are among his pupils. Not 
too surprisingly, either, none of them gets 
less than “A”. 

“What kind of professor,” asks Rupp 
“would give failing grades? It would just 
prove that he couldn’t teach his students 
anything.” 

What’s Ahead? Next year, with 
Groza, Jones, Beard and Barker gone 
(and possibly playing pro basketball), 
things may be different. In fact, a lot of 
colleges which haven’t been too anxious 
to play the Wildcats recently are now 
knocking at the door, figuring they can 
take Kentucky and win prestige. 

But this doesn’t worry the Baron 
unduly. 

“You may say,” he said, “that we 
will have a team next year. Yes, I def- 
initely think we will be able to scare up 
somebody to play.” 

Those who know Rupp are quite sure 
of this. They think he'll not only scare 
up a few players who'll be able to totter 
through 40 minutes of playing time, but 
will blast into basketball oblivion any- 
body who takes his team lightly. 
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how it pays to nourish 


of your dog with Gaines! 


SPIRITS 
High 


JAWS; TEETH 
Strong 


APPETITE 
Sharp 





With a lovely coat, a powerful body 
and joyful heart, your dog will show 


ing EVERY INCH of him with Gaines. 

No wonder Gaines does such a mar- 
velous job of helping to keep dogs 
healthy and well. Just look! 


THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 


To build strong bodies—as much For strong bones and teeth—the fa) 
proteins as in 1% ibs. fresh beef (&™ minerals that would be provided Lane Ad 


: by 1% Ibs. cheese 


you how richly he can reward you for 
giving him expert care, and nourish- 


For energy—as much carbohy- 


_drates as in 2 quarts cooked ¢€> For red-blooded vitality—as Sp 
oatmeal much iron as in % Ib. beef liver 


For sleek appearance and glossy Plead wr THE VITAMINS AND 
coat—the fats that would be <{32 MINERALS dogs are known to need 
provided by 1% oz. butter -..in more than required quantities 


GAINES COSTS LESS 70 FEED [= 
thant any ober tye of df Soon, f a 


GAIN eS voc Fons 


“Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog” 
A Product of General Foods 
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yooking Ahead 


MANY BUSINESSMEN ARE FEELING BETTER as the nation settles into its back-to- 
normal stride and the plushy days of $15,000 mink coats, $150 suits 
and $7.50 porterhouse steaks recede into the past. But some seem too 
jittery over current trends. 


Marcus Nadler, New York University finance professor, told the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association he believes: (1) Forces which brought about 
inflation have run their course; but (2) no very abrupt or severe de- 
cline in business activity in the next 12 months is to be expected. 

MOST HEARTENING FACT is that so far the prosperity level—business activity, 
production, wages and employment——continues near its boom-—time peak, 
although some individual industries' necessary readjustments have 
proved to be far from painless. 


SEASONAL DIPS, almost unheard of since before the war, will be regular occur- 
rences in most businesses from now on. Advance planning for this 
phenomenon requires substantially the same precaution by wholesale, 
retail, manufacturing and service firms: holding back buying com- 
mitments, spreading delivery schedules, temporary cutbacks of the 
work-force or reduced working hours. 


FOLLOWING THE LONG BOOM, layoffs will come as a shock to employes. Bosses' 
most difficult job, the experts advise, will be to keep up morale and 
efficiency. Their best chance of succeeding will be by: presenting 
the facts frankly to all employes, reassuring interviews with those 
who are most likely to be rehired, generous severance pay when pos-— 
Sible, and leads to jobs with other, unaffected companies nearby. 


prices. Sustained volume is partly due to sharp, new tactics by mer- 
chandisers, plus new, well-conceived and energetically pushed pro- 
duction and distribution plans. 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, representing 250 utilities, now is undertaking one 
of these creative drives with long-range objectives—the power in- 
dustry's first national sales effort in the home kitchen equipment 
market since the war. It aims at persuading consumers to completely 
electrify their kitchens. If successful, the program will create a 
$35 billion retail market for appliances. 


WESTINGHOUSE, TOO, is giving the program a vote of confidence. The refrigerator 
division.of its 42-acre Mansfield, Ohio, appliance plant is employing 
more workers than ever before in its 3l-year history and paying 1,600 
workers time-and-a-half for an extra day's work each week. 

FIVE B. F. GOODRICH PLANTS, hustling to catch up with demand created by a kin- 
dred program, are increasing their output of puncture-sealing, tube- 
less tires to get full national distribution by the year-end. 

NATURAL GAS COMPANIES are another bright spot. With large-diameter pipe unex- 
pectedly available, both long-established companies and many new 
outfits are asking the Federal Power Commission for permits to con- 
struct new conduits from a score to a thousand miles in length, cost-— 
ing anywhere from $1 million to $100 million. 

THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION believes America's workshops can keep busy if 

they distribute their output on a sound credit base. To decide what 
this base should be, ABA is calling a National Instalment Credit 
Conference in St. Louis, March 29-31. It will be attended by 1,500 
credit department executives from the nation's leading banks. 


ALTHOUGH MANY CUSTOMERS are after steel newly released by some users' cancella- 
tion of their quotas, the blood pressure of easily-scared economists 
and chartists is soaring. Gray market steel now is going begging and 
supply and demand are coming steadily nearer balance. 


nine instead of 18 miles to the gallon—annually waste more than 8 
billion gallons of gasoline. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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SECURITY 
THROUGH 
COOPERATION 

















The fact that the soundest security comes from cooperation with others 
is something that we learn early in life... 


It makes us realize later on that the most important security of all— 
that of our families—is soundest when it is based on voluntary coopera- 
tion with people who want financial peace of mind just as we do... 


It makes us realize that family security is at its peak when it is pro- 
tected by insurance... 


For mutual insurance is a great cooperative measure; it is the result of 
pooling resources with others like ourselves desiring family protection 
against financial distress in any emergency... 


Insurance is family security... 


Mutual insurance is security through cooperation. 











THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Business 





Favors Make Profits 


In a series of eye-catching ads, Wal- 
lachs men’s store chain in New York of- 
fered to sew on a customer’s button, re- 
move a spot from his lapel or steam his 
hat—free. Customers responded enthusi- 
astically. 

Two weeks ago an insatiable bene- 
ficiary wrote Wallachs: “When will you 
help me out with an emergency shoe- 
lace?” 

Wallachs answered the letter in 
their next ad: “Stop in at any of Wal- 
lachs’ ten stores . . . go to the shoe de- 
partment ... we'll put them in for you.” 

Last week Wallachs explained the 
pay off: “It has brought us a million- 
dollar dividend—in good will.” 


Overhead Freightline 


Smiling, 34-year-old Bart Stewart 
became president of the prosperous 170- 
mile freight-carrying Akron, Youngs- 
town & Ohio Railroad when his father, 
Harry Bartlett Stewart Sr., died 11 years 
ago. 

Young Stewart had been readied for 
the job by an engineering course at Yale 
and by work in the maintenance, ac- 
counting and traffic departments. 

He began to love and live the busi- 
ness and he still does. Although his 700- 
acre farm-home at Hartsville, Ohio, is 
next to the country club, he plays no golf. 
He does raise some Cairn terriers and 
Guernsey cattle. But invariably he gets 
to his Akron office before 8 and often 
stays late. When he does, he apologizes 
to the elevator man who has to wait to 
take him down. 

Brown-eyed and now (at 45) gray- 
ing at the temples, Stewart rarely has 
been seen  perturbed—outwardly. In- 
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wardly, however, he has been uneasy for 
years, at least on one score. More and 
more coal-hauling trucks were invading 
his territory, threatening his revenues. 
So he decided to do something about it. 
Last week he unleashed a startling an- 
nouncement, electrifying the wire serv- 
ices and making seven-column headlines 
in Ohio newspapers. 

Rolling Road. Stewart told report- 
ers about a daring $210 million project. 
He was going to build a gigantic, two- 
way conveyor-belt to carry coal and iron 
ore over a three-branch, 130-mile system 
across the Ohio countryside at an eleva- 
tion of 22 feet above roads, farms, 
streams and ditches. The ore will travel 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio River (see 
map). On its parallel return trip, the belt 
will carry coal from the mines of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and southern Ohio. 

It will be the longest chain of belt 
lines in the world and the first to do two- 
way hauling. Stewart estimates it will 
save customers $20 million to $45 million 
a year in freight rates. Preliminary ex- 
periments, shared by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., cost $150,000. 

‘The conveyor belts will be enclosed 
in a tube 18 feet wide and 8 feet high. 


Total Time = 05 Hes. 14 Min. 





Pathfinder 
Belts. Between Lorain and the Ohio... 


Moving at 600 feet a minute (8.8 mph) 
the 60-inch southbound belt will carry 
5,400 tons of iron ore while the north- 
bound belt will move 3,400 tons of coal 
at the same rate. 

Stewart expects the project to be 
three years in building and to pay its own 
construction costs in 20 years. The new 
corporation, Riverlake Belt Conveyor 
Lines, Inc., will be financed privately— 
no stock to be offered the public. 

Obstacles Ahead. Steelmakers and 
coal companies, plagued with mounting 
freight rates, are enthusiastic about the 
proposed system, but Stewart foresees a 
showdown fight with the railroads this 
year when he asks the Ohio legislature 
to rate the new system as a common car- 
rier so it can acquire right of way under 
the state’s favorable right-of-eminent- 
domain laws. 

If the project goes through as 
planned it will accomplish a number of 
significant things. It could: 

e @ Double traffic on the Ohio river. 

ee End Pittsburgh’s long-standing 
reign as low-freight rate terminal for ore 
traffic. 

e @ Eventually haul 30 million tons 
of iron ore from Lake Superior ports. 

e@ @ Lessen the likelihood of a Lake 
Erie-Ohio river canal. 

e @ Stimulate a similar conveyor- 
system to move ore from Mesabi to Lake 
Superior and Labrador iron to the St. 
Lawrence. 


Foreign Car Show 


Foreign car makers, out for a per- 
manent though small slice of the U.S. 
market, staged their First International 
Automobile Show in New York last fort- 
night. 

Emphasis was on cars of a size 
Americans talk about a lot but seldom 
buy. Leading U.S. manufacturers shrewd- 
ly explain: The American demand is for 
“a small car—with a lot-of room in it.” 

Among the score of models from 


Wide World 
. . . they will carry iron ore and coal tonnage 22 feet above ground and save big sums for shippers. (SEE: Overhead Freight) 
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England, France, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Italy, prices ranged from 
$1,317 for a French Renault to $22,000 
for a custom-made British Daimler. The 
Italian Cisitalia, rated good for 108 miles 
per hour, carried a $7,500 price tag. 

Sales managers expressed the inten- 
tion of European makers thus: “We’re 
here to carve a future. Americans should 
realize Europeans have mastered the art 
of building small cars.” 

Minimobiles. Among advantages 
promoted by small car makers are these: 
driving ease, parking convenience and 
low gas consumption. But their disadvan- 
tages are equally distinct. While they de- 
velop less than half the horsepower of a 
Plymouth, Ford or Chevrolet and weigh 
one-third as much, the foreign makes 
cost at least as much or more—$1,720, 
for example, for the four-door Austin 
sedan in New York. Among reasons for 
this are the 10% U.S. import duty and 
substantial shipping costs. Other draw- 
backs include poor service and slow parts 
delivery. 

One well-known foreign make has 
bumped into special problems of its own 
—rapid wear of front wheel brakes, un- 
comfortable vibrations at speeds over 40 


: mph, a consequent tendency to rupture 


oil lines and burn out bearings—all lead- 
ing to bad dealer-customer relations. 

To counteract this always-in-drydock 
reputation some foreign makes have 
earned with American owners, the com- 
panies plan to set up adequate parts de- 
pots and better supervised dealerships. 

Small Threat. “But why should 
American makers worry?” asked Col. 
Walter Evans, manager for Jack Pry of 
Washington, D. C.,. who represents 21 
foreign car manufacturers, a_ larger 
variety, he says, than any other dealer. 
Evans added: “We sell foreign cars to 
people who want that type of car—but 
not to people who are waiting for an 
American car.” 

U.S. makers will hardly worry about 
the small car invasion until the bite gets 
much bigger than it is now. U.S. produc- 
ers turned out 5.3 million cars and 
trucks last year, against 25,000 imports. 
Foreign sales goal here for 1949 is only 
40,000. Still, as the buyers’ market inches 
up, some auto statisticians may wrinkle 
their brows as they recall that in 1939 
only 638 foreign cars were imported. 


New Ice Age Coming? 


At a meeting of refrigerator engi- 
neers in Washington last week Tom 
Capehart spoke up for his father, Sen. 
Homer Capehart, owner of Packard Mfg. 
Co. (juke boxes), in Indianapolis. 

“Dad,” Tom said, “wants to be the 
Henry Ford of the ice cube industry.” 

Then he demonstrated Capehart’s 
new automatic ice cube making machine. 
Its rate: 7,488 cubes a day. 

The machine, three feet high by two 
feet square, will sell for $800. Best cus- 
tomers probably will be restaurants, hos- 
pitals and Southern motels. Capehart 
hopes to sell 400,000 in 1949—if produc- 
tion starts soon. 
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Fraud That 


Almost everyone will agree that 
Jesus Christ was a great man. 


Most people will admit that 
Jesus was a person of the highest 
morals...that He was an inspired 
spiritual leader...that neither 
before His time, nor since, has 
anyone performed the miraculous 
works which He performed. 


Yet millions of people refuse to believe 
that He is the eternal Son of God. 


The Catholic Church maintains that 
Jesus is the Son of God. He is either that 
—or the greatest fraud that ever lived. 


For Christ Himself...under cross- 
examination by the high priest Caiphas 
...was asked: “I adjure thee, by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 
And Jesus replied: “Thou hast said it” 
(Matthew XXVI: 63,64). 


“O, sure,” some may say, “Christ 
claimed to be the eternal Son of God. 
But His claim doesn’t prove that He 
really is.” 


A man who only claims to be the Son 
of God, however, could not walk upon 
the waters and quiet the waves as Jesus 
did. He could not cleanse the lepers... 
give sight to the blind ... bring the dead 
back to life. Nor could a man who only 
claimed to be divine return from the 
dead as Jesus and no other has ever done. 


Scattered through the books of the Old 
Testament from Genesis to Machabees 
are numerous prophecies of the coming 
of the Savior — written as long as 1,000 
years before Jesus came upon the earth. 


SUPREME 


GOD...Or The Greatest 





Ever Lived 


These prophecies describe the 
family from which the Savior 
would come ... the circumstances 
of His birth ... His life of preach- 
ing and His miracles . . . and 
” finally, His passion and death in 
' atonement for the sins of man- 
kind. All of these predictions 
apply to only one person in all 
the annals of human history — and that 
one is Jesus Christ. 


For more than 1900 years, the Catholic 
Church has taught without change or 
compromise...as it does today... that 
Christ is the eternal Son of God who 
became man—that only through Him 
can men find their way into the eternal 
grace of the Father. Upon this truth rests 
not only the foundation of the Church, 
but the hope of mankind. 


“He who is not with Me,” Jesus said, 
“is against Me.” Being “with” Jesus is 
not merely a matter of acknowledging 
His greatness. It is an obligation to know 
Christ and His teaching...to believe 
and follow Him...to pattern our lives 
to His example and precept. 


If you want to know Jesus better... 
to have a fuller and clearer understanding 
of His teaching and His plan for our 
lives...you will find the answer in 
Christ's Own words as told in the Four 
Gospels of the New Testament. We shall 
be happy to send you a copy of the Four 
Gospels arranged.in a continuous narra- 
tive for easy reading...upon your re- 
quest and without cost or obligation. 
Write today for Gospels No. 8—P. 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 
4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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Six to Twelve 


Since the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
published its booklet, /nfant Care, in 
1914 more than 23 million copies have 
been distributed to American parents. 
Last week the bureau came out with a 
much-needed sequel: Your Child_from 6 
to 12. . 

The new booklet’s popularity, too, 
was well assured: About one third of the 
nation’s 45 million children fall in this 
age group but they have been written 
about much less than their teen-age 
elders or their diapered juniors. 

Six to Twelve was written by Mrs. 
Marion L. Faegre, under the direction of 
Dr. Katherine Bain, director of the Divi- 
sion of Research in Child Development. 
Leading pediatricians, educators and 
other specialists acted as advisors to as- 
sure the best and latest advice on child 
care. 

The book starts by telling what these 
people between 6 and 12 are like; it de- 
scribes their growing independence and 
ability to reason, sometimes so discon- 
certing to parents, yet coupled with need 
for love and understanding; their tre- 
mendous interest in everything that goes 
on about them. 

Mud & Bubble Gum. “When the 
plumber comes to the house they’re right 
under foot, watching. And when the 
street is being paved, every operation is 
followed by fascinated eyes. They can’t 
wait for it to come time to go barefoot, 
when they can ‘squdge’.mud_ between 
their toes. .. . They like to bite and suck 
and chew on anything from slippery elm 
to bubble gum and pencils.” They fling 
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U.S. Children’s Bureau 


“Middle-aged” child. Special care shouldn’t end with babyhood. (SEE: Six .. .) 


themselves into making things, exploring, 
collecting and games. Soap is “just some- 
thing to lather with” and food is a joy 
forever. 

After taking parents on this word- 
journey back into childhood, the booklet 
tells what they may do to give these be- 
wildering youngsters the best home back- 
ground. It points out that children are 
people—worthy of respect. It’s not re- 
spectful to scold a person without first 
giving him a chance to explain, to ad- 
minister a spanking merely by virtue of 
superior strength, to make commitments 
for a child without first consulting him. 
Each child is an individual, different 
from every other child, to be understood 
and appreciated. 

On the other hand, it is important 
for parents to see that a child contributes 
his share to the family life. One way they 
may do this, the book suggests, is to 
practice democracy in the home—for in- 
stance, by letting the child help decide 
where to hold the family picnic or what 
color to paint the house. 

Co-operation. He should learn 
early to make his own decisions and prof- 
it by his mistakes. Parents should seek 
to interest him in doing things rather 
than to make him do them. “If we are 
clever in getting co-operation instead of 
mere results we'll put our thinking on 
what we want our child to get out of it 
rather than on what we are to get out of 
it... . We should be sure that this is not 
mere obedience to us. What we want to 
bring about is obedience—or allegiance 
—to sound principles of behavior.” 

The book contains special sections 
on play, school, allowances, sex, sickness 


and on what to expect in each period of 
“middle childhood.” 

Parents can get single copies of 
Your Child from 6 to 12 without charge 
(so long as the supply lasts) from the 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. Or they 
may be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, for 20¢ a copy with 
a 10% discount on more than 100 copies. 


Knit with Rayon 


A yarn of all rayon—lustrous, un- 
usually strong and adaptable to both 
knitting and crocheting—was introduced 
to the nation’s needleworkers last fort- 
night. 

Result of a recent development— 
permanent crinkling of rayon fibers by 
special chemical process—the new prod- 
uct is nearly as thick as telephone cord 
and easy to work with. Rugs, afghans, 
bath mats, accessories of Lusterspun are 
soft-textured but stand hard wear, laun- 
der easily, resist shrinkage—thus com- 
bining advantages of both wool and cot- 
ton. 

The new yarn comes in 19 bright, 
color-fast shades and white, costs 49¢ for 
a 3%-ounce skein. Eight skeins will make 
a 25-inch circular rug. 


Portable Wave 


Hair will go up this spring with a 
bang—but not an audible one. The new- 
est bang, to appear soon at notion coun- 
ters across the country, is phony, but 
cute. It’s a soft blob of curly real hair 
called “the Conover Career Curls.” The 
curls are carried around in miniature 
transparent hatboxes. 

Girls at Bergen College, Teaneck, 
N.J., are wearing them on rainy days. 
When their hair is done up in pin curls 
in deference to an upcoming date, they 
pin on the bangs, tie silk scarfs over their 
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Boxed bangs. They travel in handboxes, 
go on with headgear. (SEE: Portable) 
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heads and present a curly front to the 
world—or the campus. 

Some women use them to fill-in the 
side of a hat or a scraggly neckline. They 
cost $7.50 and come in 36 shades. 


Drop in on Europe 


Mrs. Aurora Gustafson, pretty, 
blonde and 46, settled back in her green 
plush, cushioned chair, crossed her legs 
and gazed out through the small window 
at her right. “It looks like cotton,” she 
said. The billowy froth—the clouds—be- 
low were all that separated her from the 
Atlantic Ocean, 11,000 feet down. 

Mrs. Gustafson, a Toledo housewife, 
was aboard a giant Scandinavian Airlines 
DC-6, flying last week from New York to 
Stockholm, Sweden, on a visit to her 86- 
year-old father and her five brothers and 
four sisters. 

Thinking about the reunion (she 
hadn’t been home since 1939) made her 
heart pound, Mrs. Gustafson said. Even 
so, the hours didn’t drag: The trip itself, 
from minute to minute, was too exciting. 

Party Trimmings. Within five 
minutes after the 1:20 p.m. take-off, hos- 
tess Gunilla Sjogren, a _ statuesque 
Stockholm blonde, brought her New 
York, Oslo, Stockholm and Copenhagen 
newspapers. Hardly had Mrs. Gustafson 
begun to read, however, when the blue- 
uniformed hostess appeared again: this 
time with a tray of Martini cocktails. 

Next came sumptuous smorgasbord 
—a whole plate of delicacies like lobster, 
herring, sour cream, shrimp and ham— 
and on the side, Danish beer with 
“snaps” (akvavit). (Mrs. Gustafson by- 
passed this headier potion.) Then, draw- 
ing in her breath to make room behind 
her skirt band, she started on the dessert 
—Danish pastry. Then the hostess 
brought the main course! When she had 
finished ham, potatoes, peas and carrots 
and salad, Mrs. Gustafson swore she 
wouldn’t eat again. She didn’t—for at 
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least four hours. Before the end of her 
19-hour flight, she was served three more 
meals: supper at 7 p.m.; breakfast at 7 
a.m. (actually only six hours later) at 
the Prestwick, Scotland, airport; and a 
10 a.m. luncheon, on the plane, just out 
of Oslo. 

Like other women, first starting on 
such a trip, Mrs. Gustafson had had mis- 
givings about flying into space. But be- 
fore she was half way across the ocean, 
she announced to her .cabinmates that 
she was now a confirmed air traveler. 

Scandinavian Airlines, Inc., had no 
reason to be surprised by this. Of some 
15,000 round-trip tickets sold last year, 
nearly 70% were bought by women, most 
of them housewives. The majority of both 
men and women passengers are Scandi- 
navian-Americans who haven’t been back 
for from 5 to 40 years. Most are people 
who work at trades; and they come pri- 
marily from New York State and the 
West Coast. 

Economy. To get to Stockholm and 
back costs each person $569.30 at the 30- 
day excursion rates (25% off), effective 
from Nov. 1 to Mar. 30. A berth is avail- 
able for $45 more. There is no charge for 
meals nor for bus service to and from 
the airports in Scandinavia—and no tip- 
ping. The saving in time flying affords 
has made it possible for many people to 
cross who otherwise might not have. Mrs. 
Gustafson’s husband may join her later 
for a week. By flying, he will miss only 
a week of work. 

All the 30 passengers (capacity: 48) 
roamed about freely, chatting with one 
another and the 11 crew members. Some 
took’ pictures out the windows, others 
stopped for extra refreshments at the 
buffet where the purser heated frozen 
foods at mealtime. 

Europe and journey’s end came too 
soon. What Mrs. Gustafson’s daughter 
had wished for her mother in New York 
had come true. The wish, in Swedish: 
“God resa.” In English: “Good trip.” 
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Sky-snack. Mrs. Gustafson (right) and friend munch smorgasbord. (SEE: Drop In) 













BRING ON ALL-BRAN MUFFINS 
for breakfast and you make 
a hit with everybody! Use 
your favorite recipe, adding 
Y% cup Sun-Maid Raisins 
segane: ag Nectaror Seedless) 
or each cup of All-Bran. 


> Fresh, sugar-saving Sun- 
Maid Raisins have a won- 
derful way of pepping up 
muffins, low-cost desserts 
and other economy dishes! 
Rich in iron, calcium and 
phosphorus, Sun-Maids add 
nourishment as well as fla- 
vor to your meals. Buy a 
box today —for cooking, 
baking and good eating! 


Write Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers 
of California, 
Dept. PAT-14, 
Fresno, Cal., for 
your 32-page 
recipe book. 


FIRST CHOICE 
jor FLAVOR 
and ENERGY 








Darius’ Monument 


Almost 2,500 years ago, a scion of 
the royal house of Persia rose in revolt 
against a usurper who had seized the 
great Persian empire. In a battle fought 
in 521 B.C., the young man, Darius, con- 
quered the empire for himself, and there- 
after proved one of the greatest rulers of 
the ancient world. 

In one way, Darius fundamentally 
changed history down to our own day; 
he let the Jews rebuild Jerusalem. With 
luck, he might have changed it even 
more radically: He was just about to set 
out on the conquest of Greece, when he 
died in 486 B.C. 

To commemorate his deeds, Darius 
had a huge bas-relief carved in the side 
of 1,700-foot Mount Behistan, opposite 
the once-crowded caravan route from 
Babylon to Ecbatana. 

Tableau. The sculpture shows 
Darius with his foot on the neck of the 
usurper he had defeated, and facing nine 
other captive kings. Around it, three in- 
scriptions, in Persian, Babylonian and 
Elamite (the language of ancient Elam, 
northeast of Babylon), describe his 
triumph. 

When this memorial was completed, 
the emperor had the stone stairway lead- 
ing up the face of the mountain cut away, 
so that no one could damage the carving. 
Despite this, robbers carried off precious 
ornaments with which the sculpture was 
decorated. Water flowing down the moun- 
tain also damaged the inscription. 

Otherwise Darius’ memorial stands 
as he left it. In the past century, many 
scholars have made the long trip to 
Mount Behistan to study it. Since the 
ancient Persian language is known, and 
all the inscriptions tell the same story, 
they were able to‘learn the other two 





. Acme 
Radiation check. Geiger counter tells 
how radioactive metal is. (SEE: Atoms) 
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languages also, and thus have a key to 
Babylonian and Elamite culture. 

The job of deciphering the inscrip- 
tions has been done often, but never sat- 
isfactorily. Last fortnight University of 
Michigan archaeologist George C. Cam- 
eron revealed that he had finished it off, 
during the course of a just-completed 
expedition to Iran. Cameron took with 
him (in addition to his wife and 15-year- 
old son) 1,200 feet of cable, a 16-foot- 
wide scaffold, quantities of latex and 
photographic equipment. 

False Beard. With the help of 
workmen from a nearby oil company, he 
turned himself into an amateur steeple- 
jack long enough to clamber up the face 
of the mountain and copy the inscriptions 
by hand, latex impression and photo- 
graphs. He also discovered that the beard 
and shoulder of the king had been carved 
separately and anchored to the rest of the 
figure, which was chiselled straight out 
of the rock, by an up-to-date technique 
which uses iron pegs set in lead. 

With the better knowledge of Baby- 
lonian and Elamite which it has made 
possible, Darius’ stone memorial is 
heightening his fame in a way he had 
not intended: by increasing our knowl- 
edge of the great civilizations which he 
had brought under Persian sway. 


Atoms & Autos 


That rosy dream about an atom- 
powered motor car is still far from re- 
ality—but better motors and more miles 


per gallon as a by-product of atomic 


research were well on the way last week. 

In the laboratories of the California 
Research Corp. at San Francisco, Stand- 
ard Oil of California and the Atomic 
Energy Commission are measuring the 
rate of wear of piston rings and various 
grades of oil, and studying the combus- 
tion of gasoline. 

All of these things have been done 
before by fuel and motor companies. But 
never before have technicians had tools 
with which to measure as little as one- 
millionth of an ounce of metal worn from 
a piston ring, or to study successfully the 
molecular structure peculiar to fuels and 
lubricants. These tools, from the Argonne 
Laboratory in Chicago, are radioactive 
forms of ordinary elements like carbon, 
and Geiger counters, which measure just 
how much radiation is present. 

Clicks Are Clues. In the San Fran- 
cisco experiments, piston rings made 
radioactive by exposure to an atomic 
pile are put in an ordinary, radiation- 
free motor, which is then run for a few 
hours. Samples of the oil are then drawn 
off and held up before a Geiger counter, 
which clicks out an electronic report of 
how much radiation it now contains—in 
other words, how much metal has been 
worn off the piston rings. 

Such tests look beyond immediate 
improvement in the selection of materi- 
als. They may make it possible to im- 
prove metal-processing and oil-refining. 
Eventually, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion thinks, they will-mean “lower repair 
and maintenance costs” for car-owners. 








St. Louis Star-Times 
“Doc” Pressly. The pace that kills is 
not for him. (SEE: Small Town Doctors) 


Small Town Doctors 


If your town can’t keep good doc- 
tors, maybe the fault isn’t altogether with 
the doctors. Too often young practi- 
tioners are scared away from small towns 
by round-the-clock hours, no vacations, 
no family life, and small thanks. 

Last week the National Conference 
on Rural Health, meeting in Chicago, 
looked into this problem from both doc- 
tors’ and patients’ angles. It agreed that 
the attractions of urban practice and 
specialization have been overstressed. It 
also heard, in a resonant Southern drawl, 
some good advice on how to keep small- 
town practice from being a killing rou- 
tine. 

The drawl belonged to William 
Lowry Pressly, 61, of Due West, S. C., 
recently named General Practitioner of 
the Year by the American Medical As- 
sociation. What he had to say came out 
of 37 years of personal experience. 

Easy Routine. Dr. Pressly worked 
himself through medical school as a pro- 
fessional baseball player, turned down a 
contract with the Pittsburgh Pirates to 
practice in his home town. But what sets 
him off from his small-town colleagues 
is something else. 

He takes weeks off each year to go 
to four medical conventions, takes a reg- 
ular summer vacation (seeing big league 
games), is active in several medical asso- 
ciations, and spends most evenings away 
from his office. 

With all this, Dr. Pressly capably 
carries a heavier load than many a more 
harassed M.D. Besides serving Due West 
(pop. 900, trading area 2,200), he’s col- 
lege physician for his alma mater, Er- 
skine, and is on the staff of a nearby 
hospital. 

Teach the Patients. At first, Dr. 
Pressly said, his routine was as frantic 
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as any small-town doctor’s could be. But 
he soon found out what he must do to 
lead a normal family life: 

1. Avoid practicing alone, if pos- 
sible. Sinée 1930, he has shared a clinic 
with two other doctors. An additional 
gain: a well-equipped clinic. 

2. Educate patients to call at the 
office. Formerly, 85% of his work was on 
outside calls. Now his patients know that 
better service is possible in his clinic, 
so 85% of them come to him. 

3. Maintain as regular office hours 
as possible. 

4. Don’t use the clinic for hospital 
work. 


Late Comer 


In Helena, Ark., last fortnight, Mrs. 
Fred J. Turley flabbergasted the medical 
profession and Mr. Fred J. Turley, a bar- 
ber, by giving birth safely to a boy. Mrs. 
T. will be 60 in April, already has out- 
lived five previous children. 


Fighting Tooth Decay 


One big advance which medicine is 
making currently is in the prevention -of 
dental caries, which has eaten an esti- 
mated 430 million cavities in the teeth 
of the U.S. populace. 

Most favored new approach involves 
application of sodium fluoride, which 
seems to reduce decay in the teeth. of 
children (up to 15) by about 40%. Tests 
of its effectiveness are still under way, 
and it may prove not to help adults. 

Tooth Armor. Another, much more 
debatable treatment is that of a Viennese 
refugee, Dr. Bernhard Gottlieb of Dallas, 
Tex. He maintains that decay always 
takes place along the microscopic protein 
fibers called lamellae, which thread the 
enamel of the teeth. He recommends the 
application of certain chemical solutions, 
which precipitate a metallic salt coating 
and thus block off decay-causing bacteria 
from the lamellae. 

The latest experiments with the elec- 
tronic microscopic do not -bear out Dr. 
Gottlieb’s belief that decay. invariably 
follows the route he indicates. Most den- 
tists want more clinical tests to find out 
under what special conditions, if any, 
his treatment works. Meanwhile, some of 
them are paying attention to a “sleeper” 
in the war against cavities: a tooth 
powder which has been marketed, locally 
and without fanfare, for three years, and 
which is now being pushed nationally. 

Dentifrice Defense. The claim 
made for this product, Amm-I-Dent, is 
that it actually may reduce decay. (Or- 
dinary tooth pastes and powders may 
help indirectly, by keeping the mouth 
clean, but do not actively inhibit caries.) 

Amm-I-Dent is a compound of di- 
basis ammonium phosphate and synthetic 
urea, not used in most commercial den- 
tifrices. It is based on the observation 
of larger quantities of ammonium in 
the mouths of people immune to tooth- 
decay than in the mouths of those sus- 
ceptible. 

Neither Amm-I-Dent nor any similar 
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HEAD LETTUCE 
Wil headin any cline 
GREAT LAKES-ICEBERG TYPE 
Resistant to heat and sun. Medium 


ALL size. Solid crisp heads. Send only 5¢ 
AMERICA for big packet and New REE 
WINNER Seed & Nursery Catalog. ia 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN gecitors, “tiinois 


FOR BETTER 


Max W. FRIEND, 
for over 10 years 
serving the hard of 
hearing in Little 
Rock, Ark. One of 
S'onotone’s 700 
Coast to Coast ex- 
pert Consultants. 


lm SEE SONOTONE IN ‘PHONE BOOK 
OR WRITE SONOTONE, ELMSFORD, N. Y. 


AN 


| Saves Big Dollars. 





@ Modern recipes, newest 


techniques, illustrated directions 

for making breads, rolls, in quick 
time with Fleischmann’s Fast 
Rising Dry Yeast. Send for it today. 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


BOX 8, BROOKLYN |, N. Y. 


Please send me your new 32-page cook book 





“When You Bake.” | enclose 25¢. | 
Nome 

p Address | 
City State 
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For Joyful Cough 
Relief, Try This 
Home Mixture 


No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions every 
year, because it makes such a-dependable, effective 
medicine for coughs due to colds. It's so easy to 
mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist get 2'4 ounces@f Pinex, a 
special compound of proven ingredients, in concen- 
trated form, well-known for its soothing effect on 
throat and bronchial irritations. 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups of gran- 
ulated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. It's no trouble at all. No cooking 
needed. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and fill up with 
your syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medi- 
cine. very effective and quick-acting. and you get 
about four times as much for your money. It never 
spoils, and children love its pleasant taste. 

You'll be surprised by the way it takes hold of 
coughs. giving you quick relief. It loosens the 
phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and helps 
clear the air passages. Money refunded if it doesn't 
please you in every way. 


THE PINEX COMPANY FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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dentifrice has yet been “accepted” by the 
Council on Dental Therapies of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. Neither has it 
been turned down. Its basic principle, 
the experts think, is promising. They 
recently approved “Amurol,” an ammoni- 
ated powder developed by University of 
Illinois researchers, for clinical testing, 
though not for general use. 

Amm-I-Dent, formerly made by the 
Poloris Co., now is manufactured by the 
Amm-I-Dent Corp., which (like Poloris) 
is controlled by Block Drug Co. of Jersey 
City. This concern is financing a three- 
year test on Mahopac, N.Y., school-chil- 
dren, to see how effective Amm-I-Dent is 
by itself and in combination with sodium 
fluorine. 


John Bull, M.D. 


For the last eight months in Eng- 
land, the Colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady have been sisters in a way Kip- 
ling did not think of. Since the Na- 
tional Health Service Act went into ef- 
fect in July 1948, all their medical needs 
are taken care of by the state, and the 
cost is taken out of their (and their hus- 
bands’) incomes. 

If the two are sick, they both queue 
up to receive treatment; their physician 
is paid by the state. If they need a pre- 
scription filled, they take it to a state- 
owned pharmacy. Medical equipment is 
supplied by a state factory. Hospitaliza- 
tion, convalescence and home nursing, as 
required, are also at the charge of the 
governmegt. 

How do Judy and the Colonel’s lady 
—and their doctor—like this system of 
socialized medicine? And how is it work- 
ing out? 

Too Soon to Tell. The first ques- 
tion is easy to answer: The patients— 
practically all of them—like the system 
very much; most of their doctors are at 
least resigned to it. The second question 
is tougher. NHS (National Health Serv- 


ice) currently is hobbled by an inex- 
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Keystone 


British dental clinic. Non-achers may wait for months. (SEE: John Bull, M.D.) 


perienced bureaucracy, unforeseen high 
costs and critical shortages. Most ob- 
servers agree it will take more time be- 
fore its inherent advantages and defects 
become clear. 

Joining NHS is not compulsory, al- 
though everyone contributes to it out of 
general tax payments. But about 94% 
of all Britons use it, and about 90% of 
the doctors have agreed to its terms— 
after having first threatened to “strike” 
by billing patients they treated. (This 
revolt fell through when a large minority 
of general practitioners announced that 
they would not go along.) Dentists, 
nurses and medical technicians also have 
been brought into the system. 

In addition to every conceivable 
form of medical care (with additional 
charges for a few forms of special treat- 
ment) NHS has clauses to provide for 
the expansion of hospitals, the training 
of more doctors, dentists and nurses, and 
the setting up of local clinics where 
they are needed throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

Free Fillings. NHS seems to have 
made medical attention available to large 
numbers of Britons who never got it 
adequately before, particularly as_re- 
gards dental and eye care. Poor teeth are 
notoriously common among the British 
and many hundreds of thousands used 
to buy spectacles, if they felt a need for 
them, in the local equivalent of 5-and-10¢ 
stores. But today even most of the rela- 
tively well-to-do, who in the past paid 
expensive family physicians without com- 
plaint, gladly are getting eye, tooth and 
all other medical care under the NHS. 

The doctors were particularly bitter 
about the system of payment ($1,210 a 
year plus $3 a patient, or no fixed salary 
and $3.60 a patient), the risk of becom- 
ing, eventually, full-time salaried civil 
servants, and the ban on sale of practices. 
To mollify them, Minister of Health 
Aneurin Bevan agreed to a_ provision 
which forbids him to put them all on 
the state payroll. But the ban on sale of 





practices still stands, and, in addition, 
doctors now are forbidden to build a 
practice in regions where it is thought 
sufficient medical care already is fur- 
nished. 

Millions of Spectacles. During 
its first months, NHS seemed likely to 
break down under the weight of its pop- 
ularity. Health Minister Bevan was 
forced to admit that he had seriously 
underestimated its cost, which may total 
$1 billion the first year but will pre- 
sumably cost much less later on. Re- 
cently, he appealed to the population to 
curb their sudden enthusiasm for exam- 
inations, drugs, spectacles, teeth fillings, 
wigs and what-not. Examples: 

The government had estimated that 
its dental services would cost £7,150,000 
for the first nine months. It has run way 
over this. 

The government had expected to 
issue about 3 million pairs of glasses per 
year; the present demand indicates that 
7 million is closer to the right figure. 

One result has been a disproportion 
in doctors’ earnings. Those in populous 
districts can, under NHS, make up to 
$14,400 a year: those in under-populated 
country districts find it tough going. Some 
dentists have been earning between $16,- 
000 and $40,000 per year and fear the 
government will either reduce their rate 
of pay for individual patients or put 
them on salaries. ; 

Because of the rush of patients and 
shortage of doctors, the government has 
been forced to set up priorities. Chil- 
dren, pregnant mothers and the gravely 
sick get attention first. At present it may 
take months to get a dental appointment, 
or a hospital bed if the case is not ur- 
gent; nine or ten weeks to get a pair of 
spectacles. 

Proof of Need. To defenders of 
NHS, this rush of patients for medical 
attention is a powerful justification of 
the system. The need for medical so- 
cialism, they say, was even more urgent 
in Britain than had been realized. 

Opponents of NHS argue that the 
standard of medical care, with more pa- 
tients than-doctors can handle, is being 
lowered; and that the system eventually 
will break down under its own financial 
weight. 

A recent summing up of opinion was 
made by the authoritative British medical 
journal, The Lancet. It said that, on the 
basis of their experience to date, “the 
majority of doctors, like the majority of 
patients, have faith in the service.” And 
it is widely agreed that even if the Con- 
servatives oust the present Socialist gov- 
ernment in 1952, they may modify NHS 
but they won’t abolish it. (As a matter 
of fact, it was first proposed by the Con- 
servatives, not long before the last elec- 
tion.) 

What happens to Britain’ss NHS— 
and to the health of the British people 
under it—is being closely watched in the 
U.S. by people on both sides of the gov- 
ernment-paid-medicine fence. Its example 
will be a powerful argument for or 
against existing plans to set up a na- 
tional health insurance program here. 
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Religion 


So Help Me... 


God was in and out of the law courts 
last week. 

In Canada the Quebec Superior 
Court upheld the letter of a law that 
makes evidence unacceptable from a wit- 
ness who “does not believe in God and 
in a state of rewards and punishments 
after death.” 

What part religious belief plays in 
legal proceedings was also being asked 
in America. At the “Axis Sally” trial 
a witness had been temporarily rejected 
because he would not swear on a Bible to 
the truth of his testimony. 

George Schnell, 71-year-old German 
actor, explained: “I do not believe in 
the God of the Bible. . . . On the other 
hand, I recognize the right and duty 
society has to furnish some means of 
being able to enforce members of its 
community to speak the truth.” 

Atheist’s Affirmation. Finally his 
testimony was accepted. He was allowed 
simply to “affirm” the truth of his state- 
ments. The affirmation, one of three* 
oaths commonly used in U.S. courts, is 
usually reserved for persons religiously 
opposed to “swearing” to God. It has be- 
come known as the Quakers’ Oath. But 
to many an atheist it had safeguarded 
the right to take full advantage of 


* In most courts: (1) the customary oath end- 
ing in ‘‘so help me God’; (2) a Hebrew oath that 
swears truth on the Five Books of Moses and (3) 
the affirmation with its usual ending of “this I do 
under the pains and penalties of perjury,”’ and 
with no mention of God. 


Catholic Contrast. Benedictine sis- 
ters, in their centuries-old garb, “take 
the sun” on the porch of their new, 
ultra-modern parish house in Tulsa, 
Okla. Inside the 9-room, wood-and- 
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America’s courts of justice. To most 
people, even conscientious churchgoers, 
this wrangling might seem like the split- 
ting of theological or legal hairs. 

But God’s legal function had already 
undergone quite a few restrictions. Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, Colorado, Florida, IIl- 
inois, Massachusetts, Montana, Texas 
and Utah had already ruled that religion 
has nothing to do with a person’s accept- 
ability in court. The right simply to 
affirm the truth of testimony was becom- 
ing a solid insert in American law. 

Federal income tax returns, for in- 
stance, no longer require any swearing- 
to or conscience-binding notarization. 
Filers simply affirm that they have given 
correct information and that they well 
understand there are legal punishments 
for falsehood. 

Leave It °Til Judgment. Accord- 
ing to Charles Elmore Cropley, clerk of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, that type of 
truth-acknowledgment is the next logical 
step for all legal proceedings, replacing 
religious oaths altogether. 

Another jurist summed it up this 
way: “If a.firm religious belief in God 
was an absolute requirement before testi- 
mony could be elicited from a witness 
.- all persons would not be equal under 
the law. The person who had no par- 
ticular belief, or who was in fact an 
atheist, could not have his day in court 
either to seek a redress for an alleged 
wrong or defend himself in a civil or 
criminal action. . . . We leave to Judg- 
ment Day whatéver might occur to one 
who successfully evaded the temporal 
punishments of perjury.” But the blind- 
folded goddess of justice couldn’t afford 
to peek and see if the person before her 
believed in Judgment Day or not. 


Religious News Service 


brick house their well-worn prayer 
books can rest on sleek, blond ma- 
hogany shelves in rooms of chartreuse 
and red. Going up next door: An 
equally modern church school. 











Thousands Visit This Famous 
Clinic _ Year ) 


7~T & 





Thisis the administration building of 
the McCleary Clinic and Hospital in 
beautiful Excelsior Springs, Mo., one 
of the most famous health resorts in 
America. Every year approximately 
6,000 men and women come here 
fromall parts of the United States and 
Canada and several foreign countries 
to receive specialized treatment for 
rectaland colon diseasesand stomach 
disorders. Since 1906, when theclinic 
was opened, more than 70,000 have 
been treated here. If you are among 
those afflicted with rectal and colon 
disorders or stomach troubles, write 
for the free booklet describing the 
McCleary Clinic and telling you of 
the dangers of delayed treatment. It 
contains the names of several thou- 
sand former patients. Doubtless there 
are many from your own city ortown; 
some of them may be among your 
close friends or neighbors. Address 
your request to: : 


THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
AND HOSPITAL 


282 Elms Boulevard Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


































WOW, | GET 
AROUND SAFELY WITH 

MY ANCHOR 
WALKING AID 


Here are al! the qualities demand 
ed by persons looking for substantiel 
walking support -Strength, Security 
and Ease of Handling Folds compact 
ly for easy 
transportation 
use anywhere 
Order Todey 


~ ANCHOR MFG. CO. 
650 WATER ST., PIQUA, OHIO 


affects many childrea 
when traveling. Fer 
comfort and relief try 





Getting Deaf? 


Thousands now know there is no excuse 
for letting deafness kill the joy of living. 
An amazing new radionict hearing device 
has been perfected in the great Zenitht 
Radio laboratories — so simple — so easy to 


- use it can be sent to you for 10-day free 


trial.* Ready to wear, no individual fit- 
ting necessary. Accepted by the American 
Medical Association, Council on Physical 
Medicine. Come out of that world of 
silence. Write today for full details to 
Zenith Radio Corp., Hearing Aid Divi- 
sion, Dept. P249. — 5801 Dickens Ave., 
Chicago 39, Illinois. Made by the makers 
of world-famous Zenith Radios. 

*Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio Corporation or its subsidiaries. 1® 
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Old timers 
who have been 
sharpening 
lawn mowers 
for years, 
really know 
lawn mower 
quality 


&é 


always tell ’em to get a 


Pennsylvania 
—lawn mower if they can? 


“I guess I know lawn mowers bet- 
ter than most fellows that sell ’em. 
Pennsylvanias stay sharp longer 
and when you true ’em up they 
stay true. I tell my customers it 
don’t pay to buy any other kind if 
you can get a real Pennsylvania.” 
— ~ — 

Pennsylvania Jr.—Great American— 
Meteor—Penna-Lawn—four great 
names in lawn mowers. They’re real 
“Pennsylvania Quality.” 






‘‘Great American” 
Pennsylvania’s 
most popular mower. 


Order yours early 


PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY LAWNMOWERS SINCE 1877 

PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
Camden N. J. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. 





ARBORV/ TAE. 


For hedges or specimen trees. 5 yr. old 6 to J 
12 in. Sent postpaid at planting time. For S$ 
“Evergreens” booklet write to address below. +3. 


20 Million Trees 


Evergreen seedlings and trans- 
lants. Fruit and Shade trees. 
‘rite for catalogue. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 










RESET % 


EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 
like putty . . . and 


hardens into wood. 


IN CANS 
OR TUBES 
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Education 


Guesser 


In Minot, N. D., last week a young 
recruit from near-by Bottineau took the 
U.S. Army’s General Classification Test. 
This consists of some 150 questions of 
the type known as “multiple choice” 
fie, “Did Paul Revere on his famous 
ride use (a) an automobile, (b) a bi- 
cycle, (c) a horse, or (d) an _ air- 
plane?” ]. 

The recruit studied the test, checked 
answers, got about 60% correct, and was 
duly called up for induction. Not until 
he appeared at the induction center did 
red-faced Army officers discover he could 
neither read nor write. 


Economics for Today 


For 20 years, as the nation somer- 
saulted from a boom to a bust and then 
into another boom, U.S. high school 
teachers have been bombarded with ques- 
tions from curious students. “Why?” 
“What does it mean?” “What about 
prices?” “Strikes?” 


shown 


First Degree? The “murder” 
above took place last week not in a 
saloon nor a honky-tonk, but in a 
campus cafe at staid Emory Univer- 
sity law school, Atlanta, Ga. It was 
skillfully and realistically staged by 
law students as part of their studies. 


Louis McDonald (with raised 
knife) started an argument with 
Fred Bentley, a fellow student, then 
“stabbed” him. Witnesses were other 
Emory law students, in foreground. 

Testimony as to what happened 
will be heard in the school’s court- 
room, where a real Georgia judge will 
be borrowed to preside over McDon- 





Only a few had up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the modern economic structure 
and could give sensible answers. 

Facts of Life. Last summer educa- 
tors began to demand access to real in- 
formation. Sparked by 52-year-old Prof. 
G. Derwood Baker of New York Univer- 
sity’s school of education, more than 150 
leaders in curriculum development from 
all over the nation gathered at the River- 
dale Country School, Riverdale, N.Y., for 
a three-week workshop in economic edu- 
cation. 

Famed figures in business, labor and 
research led the discussion. Among these: 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers; Beardsley Ruml, chairman, R. H. 
Macy & Co.; Paul G. Hoffman, ECA di- 
rector; E. J. Coil, director of the Na- 
tional Planning Association, and Boris 
Shishkin, American Federation of Labor 
economist. 

On the last day of their session, the 
workshop members—fired with a keen 
sense of the value of what they had 
learned—formed the interim committee 
on economic education, which developed 
into the National Committee on Eco- 
nomic Education. 

Philadelphia. Each member 
pledged his part to spread a program of 
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ald’s trial. But first briefs have to be 
prepared for the prosecution, and the 
defense and witnesses interviewed. 

It is all part of Emory law 
school’s emphasis on realism. Most 
U.S. law schools hold make-believe 
trials, called “moot courts,” but at 
Emory cases begin in actual incidents. 
Students who will be witnesses get no 
details of what to expect: only the 
time and place of the incident. Pur- 
pose is to train students in the prac- 
tical applications of law to a given 
set of facts—and to give them first- 
hand experience of the fallibility of 
eye witness evidence. 
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modern economic education in his own 
community. First to start the ball rolling 
in a big way was workshop member 
C. Leslie Cushman, associate superin- 


tendent of Philadelphia schools. Last | 


week, with the help of a group of Phila- 
delphia business and labor leaders, the 
Philadelphia board of education gave the 
“go ahead” signal to a series of seminars 
for the city’s high school teachers. Next 
month the first group of 45 teachers will 
begin a series of Saturday morning meet- 


ings. Through June each will receive an 


“honorarium” of $10 a week to partici- 
pate with experts in discussing the mean- 
ing of current economic problems. 

This group of 45 teachers will be 
used as a nucleus for more seminars until 
all of the city’s high school teachers are 
covered. A group of Philadelphia busi- 
nessmen will pay the costs ($13,000 dur- 
ing the next year and a half). 

Similar programs are in the discus- 
sion stage in New York, Minneapolis, In- 
dianapolis, Hartford and Des Moines, 
where civic groups have pledged, or are 
in the process of pledging, financial sup- 
port. 

Open Minds. The. goal is not to 
teach or indoctrinate anyone with any 
specific economic philosophy. Rather, it 
is to explore major economic problems, 
try to learn all viewpoints and promote 
patience toward understanding and solv- 
ing them. 


Castle for Art 


In most public schools, any vacant 
room—even a basement or a_ storage 
room—will do for art classes. School offi- 
cials blithely ignore teachers’ protests 
that beauty cannot be taught or painted 
in ugly and dingy surroundings. 

But last week in Owosso, Mich. 
(pop. 17,000), there was an exception. 
To the delight of art-lovers, Owosso’s 
board of education decided to take over 
the late James Oliver Curwood’s castle 
for the sole use of Owosso’s art students. 
No rent: will be paid. The castle, on the 


~ banks of the lovely Shiawassee river, will 
be maintained at the school board’s ex- | 


pense. 





AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO SAVE MONEY! 


Much against our will, stead- 
ily increasing costs of paper, 
printing and wages are forcing us 
to raise the subscription price of 
PATHFINDER. 

The new rate will be $2.50 
per year. However, you can save 
money by acting NOW—before 
the price goes up. New or renewal 
subscriptions sent promptly will 
be accepted at the present low 
rates: 2 years for $3 or 4 years 
for only $5. 

Mail your order TODAY to: 
Dept. R, Patrurinper, Pathfinder 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
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HEALTHY EATERS SAID: 


“4Don't know how we ever did without such convenience. 
In 6 months our VICTOR Quickfreeze has saved enough 
to half pay for itself. We save gas, wear and tear on our 
car—we shop only about once a month. We save time... 
meals are easier and quicker. We save money buying in 
large quantities when prices are lowest. We freeze every- 
thing... it's easy to do... bread is actually improved. We 
are glad we did not get a smaller freezer. It would never 
hold all the things we freeze. 


We live better, save more 
with our 


VICTOR QUICKFREEZE’ 























FEATURES 


Nationally known 
compressor 





More budget conscious folks are learning the 
thrifty and easy way to live with a VICTOR 
Quickfreeze. VICTOR construction gives years of 
service and kitchen freedom. The VICTOR lid 
rises for every occasion. Modern chest design 
prevents cold air “spill”... 5 inches of sealed in 
fibreglas insulation keeps cold in—heat out. Steel 
construction is bonderized for safety . . . finished 
in gleaming white DULUX. 


Separate freezing and 
storage creas 


100% bonded copper 
coils 


Balanced lids 


Utility basket 

Anyone can reach in easily and safely . . . only 
28 inches deep. An automatic light in the bal- 
anced lid gives you food without searching. You 
freeze as much as 125 pounds daily . . . store 
420—700 or 910 pounds depending on the model 
you select. Only 29 inches wide, 37 inches high 
VICTOR Quickfreezers come in 3 “saving sizes” 
of 12, 20 and 26 cubic foot capacities . . . each 
with a 5 year food insurance policy. 


Adjustable dividers 


12, 20 and 26 cubic foot 
capacities 


Guaranteed by Victor 
Products Corporation... 
33 years of refrigeration 
“know-how” 





2 


2. Waa Rel: 


name of neorest decier. | PRODUCTS CORP. - HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


name of nearest dealer. 
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Americana 


Coyotes on Rampage 


Coyotes, the little gray wolves of the 
West, like wide-open spaces. Once they 
were numerous as far east as Indiana. 
But when fences, farms and factories 
came, they retreated to where the gophers 
and rabbits were still plentiful. 

By last week they were back again 
in lowa, and Kentucky had some “larger 
than Texas ever saw.” 

Sheep raisers in one county in Iowa 
had filed 700 claims for damages, asking 
nearly $10,000 for the year. (The county 
treasury had only $2,600 set aside for 
such compensation. ) 

Elusive. Near Des Moines 175 
sportsmen wasted a day bagging only 
four coyotes, which are notoriously hard 
to shoot or trap, and a dozen foxes (also 
on the nuisance list). Conservation ofh- 
cials were showing farmers the best ways 
of luring coyotes into steel traps, had 
hired several professional hunters, and 
were considering an increase in the $10 
bounty. Sheepraisers were organizing 
mass hunts to clean out infested areas. 

Kentucky had never been troubled 
by coyotes. But a farmer brought a batch 
in as pets 15 years ago. They got loose, 
interbred with dogs, multiplied and grew 
to startling size: some have been reported 
26 inches high, weighing 60 pounds. Un- 
like the Western variety, they fight vi- 
ciously. One, caught in two steel traps, 
still fought off four dogs. 

Bounty. Last week the Kentucky 
game department met with farmers and 
sportsmen to plan extermination for the 
sheepeaters. Already there was big in- 
ducement: one county offered $50 for 
each dead coyote. 


SOS—Save Our Seafood 


“I must warn you gentlemen,” said 
the grave young man from the State De- 
partment, “that these earphone devices 
... to amplify and translate the speeches 
made here are radios. Conceivably some- 
one outside, with similar equipment, 
could overhear your .. . secret meetings.” 

The secrets to be guarded were not 
atomic, military or naval, but piscatorial. 
They were plans for policing a large 
ocean to protect seafood on the fin. 

The planners were delegates to the 
first International Conference on North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries, which opened 
late in January in a flag-decked ballroom 
at the Shoreham, Washington’s biggest 
hotel. There were nearly 100 officials— 
including observers from the U.N. Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the 
U.S. fishing industry—around a table 
bearing placards of 11 nations. 

The dwindling resources of the At- 
lantic long have worried experts in coun- 
tries that take sizeable chunks of their 
protein from it.. Some important Euro- 
pean fishing grounds already were de- 
pleted. The condition of the North Sea 
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between England and Germany was so 
serious one British trade paper predicted 
the government would take over unless 
private enterprise did something. 

Fish-Barrel Scraping. This meant 
heavier working of the Atlantic, which 
already showed signs of strain. Fisher- 
men had to travel farther and dig deeper 
into future supplies by taking baby fish. 
In New England, market-size haddock 
was at an all-time low; halibut had 
dwindled to insignificance. Fewer ¢dd 
on local banks meant more trips to Nova 
Scotia. And boats which five years ago 
found abundant rosefish 150 miles out 
now go 500 or 600 miles for a payload. 
Only the high prices resulting from meat 
shortages, said one spokesman, had saved 
the industry from disaster. 

Last fortnight the delegates finally 
filed up to a hand-tooled, gold-embossed, 
black leather folder and signed their 
names. When ratified by four nations, 
this “convention” (diplomatic synonym 
for agreement) will set up a permanent 


Good news. For all but fish-haters, anyway. 


International Commission for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries to keep commer- 
cially important bottomfish in stable 
supply. 

Water Wardens. Each coastal 
country, from Norway to Italy and from 
the U.S. to Greenland, will appoint up to 
three commissioners and will pool infor- 
mation and research facilities to find the 
why and how of fish abundance. 

The basic cost of the commission is 
estimated at $40.000 a year. Fishing 
grounds are divided into five sub-areas 
under the countries having the most in- 
terest in them. Each country will be as- 
sessed for research according to its in- 
terests. Sub-area officials will make rec- 
ommendations to the commission, which 
has the power to limit catch size and fish- 


*L. to R.: A.T.A. Dobson, advisor, Ministry 
of Agriculture & Fisheries, United Kingdom; B. 
Dinesen, Ministry of Fisheries, Denmark; Stewart 
Bates, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Canada: Klaus 
Sunnanaa, Director of Fisheries, Norway; W. M. 
Chapman, Special Assistant to the Undersecretary 
for Fisheries & Wildlife, Department of State. 


ing gear and to close seasons for certain 
species or areas when needed. Any coun- 
try wishing to fish in these areas must 
obey the regulations. 

Proof. U.S. experts, aware of the 
political and biological difficulties in- 
volved, have concrete reason to believe 
the treaty will work to everybody’s ad- 
vantage. A quarter-century ago the hali- 
but industry of the northwest Pacific was 
fished out. Alarmed, the U.S. and Canada 
signed a conservation agreement. Now 
fishermen catch 56 million pounds in the 
area every four months—nearly a third 
more than in days before the emergency. 


Idle Fertilizer 


Western farmers need fertilizer 
badly. They send to Florida and Louis- 
iana for it, paying about $30 a ton for 
shipping. 

Yet four Western states have 60% 
—an estimated 6 to 8 million tons—of 
all U.S. phosphate deposits right in their 
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(SEE: SOS—Save Our Seafood) 


backyards. Most of it is on land still in 


the public domain. Idaho has 43%; 
Utah, 13%; Montana, 3%; Wyoming, 
1%. But together, last year, they pro- 
duced only 8% of what the nation mined. 
Last fortnight the Department of the 
Interior announced a new policy which 
may change all this—and much more, if 
Western phosphate mines stimulate the 
farming and industrial wealth expected. 
The department has lifted several strin- 
gent rules which cramped expansion. It 
doubled the maximum acreage—2,560— 
leasable in a state, extended time limits 
for development, and dropped first claim 
to a large part of the production. 
Two-Way Boon. This will mean 
more phosphates and superphosphates to 
enrich agricultural lands, and for chem- 
ical and medicinal use. But that’s not 
all: Western phosphate beds are unusual 
in that they also contain important de- 
posits of other minerals, like vanadium, 
nickel, zinc, lead and fluorine—nearly all 
of which are critical military materials. 
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Boxes That Sing 


In New York’s Museum of Science 
and Industry a small boy slipped a dime 
intto a large, odd toy and stood back, en- 
chanted, to watch. 

The glittering carousel began slowly 
to turn. Bright-colored boy-dolls on gay- 
hued horses, and pretty girl-dolls on 
cushioned seats went round and round. 
In the center a little monkey played a 
hurdy-gurdy as two dancing girls twirled. 
And from the polished wooden base be- 
neath came the tinkling music of a merry- 
go-round tune. 

This was one of 25 rare old music 
boxes, owned by a Swiss collector named 
Armand Duval, which last week were be- 
ginning a cross-country tour. Near the 
carousel were other boxes with other 
spellbound audiences. 

One was a beautifully carved Swiss 
chalet, in which four tiny dancing girls 
cavorted as Chinese figures played drums, 
bells and castanets. In another, made in 
1882, a little boy see-sawed while his two 
sisters danced with curiously varied steps 
to the music of a miniature orchestra. 

A third features Figaro’s barber 
shop, where a favorite customer dozes off 
and dreams up six lovely ballet dancers. 
One oversized box, called “Le Praxino- 
scope,’ used revolving mirrors and 
painted dancers in an antique version of 
today’s movie cartoons. It was the only 
one of its kind left in the world. 

Old Art. Not all Duval’s collection, 
which will visit department stores in 100 
cities, are animated. But all help trace 
the history of the first popular mechani- 
cal musical instrument. They will show 
eager-eyed youngsters the forerunner of 
the phonograph and the jukebox and may 
well stimulate a revival of a fad that 
swept the country in the 1880s. 

Earliest and most intricate music 
boxes had revolving brass cylinders, from 
a few inches to several feet long, with 
tiny pins that plucked the teeth of steel 
combs to make tones. These cylinders 
are all still hand-made. One of Duval’s 
most valuable—a handsomely-cased piece 
worth $25,000—has four such cylinders, 
each with 3,500 pins, and plays 30 tunes. 
A later type, invented in the U.S. and 
manufactured between 1890 and 1912, re- 
placed cylinders with flat disks that could 
be changed like phonograph records. A 
modern version of these still can be 
bought for miniature bexes. 

Some of the first music boxes were 
housed in expensive watches, which 
played little tunes to strike the hour. In 
1789 a Swiss artisan made cylinders play- 
ing two airs. Improvements began that 
reached a peak from 1870 to 1890 when 
Switzerland was the world’s music box 
capital and the U.S. her best customer. 

“Jukeboxes”. The best boxes were 
intricate, beautiful things, large enough 
for parlor pieces, with inlaid wooden 
tables to match their expensive cases. 
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The Vanderbilts’ and the Astors’, for ex- 
ample, cost at least $3,000 apiece. Many 
had rich, vibrant tones, and simulated 
sounds of bells, drums and “the celestial 
voice”—the flute. Some were coin- 
operated for use in public places. 

Then, at the turn of the century, the 
“talking box” phonograph appeared. 
Music box factories closed and the art 
was all but forgotten. 

By the-time the old boxes began to 
be recognized as museum pieces a dozen 
years ago, nearly all the Swiss repairmen 
who had settled in the U.S. in the 1880s 
were dead. One, Joseph Bornand, was 
located in Pelham, N. Y. Since his death 
in 1940 his son Adrian has carried on 
the business with what may be the only 
complete set of tools in the country. He 
also sells phonograph recordings of fa- 
mous old-world music boxes. 

Prizes of War. During World War 
II, souvenir-hunting G.I.’s started a new 
music-box fad. Imports from Switzerland 
jumped from a pre-war $202,000 to more 
than $1.6 million in 1946 and an esti- 
mated $1.3 million in 1948. Today all 
mechanisms are hand-crafted in St. Croix, 
Switzerland, by families that have been 
making them for generations. 

In this country the mechanisms are 
put in a wide variety of cases, from nur- 
sery-rhyme cereal dishes and cuddly dolls 
to miniature shrines that play Ave Maria. 
The catalogue of Decatur (Ind.) Indus- 
tries, Inc., which turns out 300,000 units 
a year, ranges from a $250 inlaid wooden 
music box two feet long to the all-time 
favorite—the $3.95 powder box. Strauss 
waltzes and folk songs are best sellers, 
but Decatur also has such popular tunes 
as Underneath the Arches. Tunes are 
fitted to the package—Smoke Gets In 
Your Eyes for cigaret cases, Tea for Two 
for teapots, Little Brown Jug for little 
brown jugs. 

Last week Decatur was finishing up 
1,000 cigaret cases as achievement prizes 
for deputy district governors of the Lions’ 
Clubs. Their comradely tune: Don’t You 
Hear Those Lions Roar? 





Acme-Pathfinder 
Music box. It has been charming chil- 
dren’s eyes and ears for 50 years. 
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ules. Compact. Completely enclosed. 
housands of happy users say, “‘it’s the 
best home water pump made.” Simple; 
safe—has no gears or belts—never needs 
oiling—lasts indefinitely. You install it 
and forget it. 


ALL THE WATER YOU WANT—AUTOMATICALLY 
Self-primes. Delivers positive pressure. 
No pipe vibration. No foot valve. Sizes 
to 800 gallons a hour. Tank optional. 
Built by one of America’s leading motor 
makers. See it at your dealer’s now. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 
Pump Division, Springfield 99, Ohio 


Send Shallow Well Pump Folder 
1978-P. 
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DON’T GIVE IN TO 
GRAY HAIR 


Simply try Mary T. Goldman’s 
Gray Hair Coloring Preparation. 
Give your hair the lovely, ap- 
pealing color you desire, quickly 
—or so gradually even close 
friends won't guess your secret. 

So easy to use! Comb this 
clear liquid through your gray, 
bleached or faded hair. Watch it 
give your hair the youthful- 
looking shade you want. Will 
not harm wave or hair texture. 
50 year favorite of thousands. 
Now give yourself lustrous hair beauty— 
in the privacy of your home! 

Buy a bottle today at your drug or depart- 
ment store. Money-back guarantee. FREE 
TRIAL: Send coupon now for free test kit! 
See how amazing Marv T. Goldman's works! 
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MARY T. GOLDMAN'S 
Z-9 Goldman Blidg.. St. Paul 2, Minn. 

| Send free sample. (Check color of bair) i 

| 0 Black 0 Dark Brown 2 Light Brown 

| O Medium Brown O) Blonde O Auburn | 
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Cooling-off Period 


One morning an iceman came out 
of a house to discover the small son of 
the household sitting on one of his cakes 
of ice. 

“Hey, you!” he roared. ‘‘What are 
you sitting on that for? Get off!” 

The boy raised a tearstained face, 
“Do you know how good hot Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal is?” 

“Of course,” replied the iceman, 
“but—”’ 

“Well,” sobbed the boy, “I ate the 
whole potful this morning.” 

“Well, that can’t hurt you,” inter- 
rupted the iceman. “It’s good for you. 
Gives you energy and nourishment. But 
why—” 

“Then Father came down for HIS 
breakfast—”’ 

“Sit right where you are, young fel- 
low,” the iceman said. “I understand!”’ 

ADVERTISEMENT 


O44 D/RECT! SAVE; 
"BASEBALL UNIFORNS/ 4,3 


LETTERING <inite, YEO 
EXTRA COST 
> 

TEAM MGRS. These big league cut, large, 

roomy uniforms are quality tailored of 
~ sturdy Cricket Cloth. $11.95 Value. Our 
price only $6.95. 10 letters sewn on free. Write for illus- 
trated catalog and fabric samples. Equal Savings on all 
other baseball equipment. 

BACHARACH RASIN CO. 
Dept. 14, 14 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


~27 1, EARN 
SAMPLE 
pal FRE E FABRICS 


me, and I'll send you this big rage 0! 
actual sample fabrics and style presentation 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. You'll see gor- 
geous, newest style dresses —lovely 
lingerie—hosiery, men’sshirts and 
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socks—all at LOW PRICES. 

Take orders from 

and make money in spare time. 

GET FREE SAMPLES! 

send nomoney for this big-profit 
ineof le fabrics. 
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ast PINKING 
SHEARS 


Art the Lowest 


Price in 
NEVER BEFORE . 
SUCH AW OFFER! ® 






e GENUINE BMC 
PINKING SHEARS 


e EASY TO USE 


e For Lightweight 
Materials 


Here at long last are the Pink- 
ing Shears you've been wait- 
ing for! These fine-quality 
BMC Pinking Shears cut 
smoothly and easily in one 
streamlined operation. 

No stiffness. No slipping of 
material. Use them to give a professional finish to all your 
seams, curtain edgings, table mats, napkins, shelfing—to 
make non-ravel dish towels. Thousands of other uses. 
Pinking Shears usually sell in stores for as high as $7.50, 
and up. Now yours on this direct-by-mail offer at a price 
so low it seems impossible—only $3.95. Order TODAY. 


TEST 10°DAYS 
SEND NO MONEY— 7 our risk 


Just send your name and address. On arrival, pa p< 
man only $3.95 plus C.O.D. postage. Use for 1 +~ 
Then, if you are not delighted beyond words, return fo 
your $3.95 back. But, hurry, supply is limited. Order 
right away. 


STEWART SALES CO., Dept. 30-B 527 S. Wells St.. Chicage, Ill. 
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Movies 


Wives’ Tale 


A Letter to Three Wives (20th 
Century-Fox) is a delightfully fresh and 
sophisticated film that uses the screen 
medium to its greatest advantage. It is 
intelligently directed, ably acted and, 
above all, highly entertaining as it tells 
with sympathy and insight three stories. 

These concern the private lives of 
a trio of young, likeable, country-club- 
set matrons. As the three girls (Jeanne 
Crain, Ann Sothern, Linda Darnell) em- 
bark on a day’s river-boat outing, they 
are handed a letter from a glamorous 
lady of distinction, who has been on 
equally friendly terms with all three of 
their husbands. The round-robin note 
states that the lady has run off with one 
of the husbands, but coyly neglects to 
say which one. 

On the boat ride, each wife has 
plenty of time to scrutinize her own mar- 
riage and decide if it is her spouse who 
has strayed. Director-writer Joseph Man- 
kiewicz uses flashbacks with smoothness 
and imagination to show each girl’s 
thoughts. 

Jeanne Crain fears that her farm 
background may have driven her socially- 
prominent husband, Jeffrey Lynn, into the 
arms of his long-time friend. 

Ann Sothern anxiously wonders if 
her schoolteacher husband, Kirk Douglas, 
has revolted against her higher earning 
capacity as a radio soap-opera writer. 
(Incidentally, radio isn’t going to like the 
way Douglas lampoons soap operas. ) 

And in the most poignant of the 
three histories, Linda Darnell plays a 
cynical girl from the wrong side of the 


tracks who hooked her boss with just 
plain sex. 

This episode introduces Paul Doug- 
las, and in his first movie role he steals 
the picture from the uniformly top-notch 
cast. Douglas, a rough, ironic man with- 
out the least trace of matinee-idol good 
looks, brings to his screen part the same 
punch and realism that made him a hit 
three years ago in his first role on Broad- 
way, in Born Yesterday. Though most 
moviegoers won't recognize Douglas’ face, 
they may know his voice: For 20 years 
he was a successful sports announcer, 
radio announcer and newsreel narrator. 

Besides the flashback, the movie em- 
ploys another equally theatrical tech- 
nique for dramatic suspense: It never 
shows the woman who causes all the com- 
motion. Her voice is heard, and one 
scene shows the back of her arm. 
Granted, such a device is tricky, but it has 
been developed with a sure touch that 
puts A Letter to Three Wives in the same 
class as’ the studio’s Miracle on 34th 
Street and Sitting Pretty. 


Old Nick’s Boy Ray 


Alias Nick Beal (Paramount) has 
all the depth and excitement of a saucer 
of lukewarm water. For some reason, 
Paramount has decided to ignore the fact 
that Ray Milland won an Academy 
Award for The Lost W eek-End. 

Milland has not been required to do 
anything remotely resembling acting 
since then. In Golden Earrings he re- 
treated, trembling, from the bold ad- 
vances of Marlene Dietrich. In Kitty and 
The Imperfect Lady he indulged in bor- 
ing costume romances with Paulette 
Goddard and Teresa Wright.’ In The 
Sealed Verdict he stumbled around in an 
excessively dull postwar Germany. 


Alias Nick Beal is the bottom of the 





Douglas & Darnell. A snagged stocking, a hooked husband. (SEE: Wives’ Tale) 
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barrel. This time Milland plays a mys- 
terious figure who appears out of thin 
air, refuses to let anyone touch him, and 
smiles with the unbearably smug air of 
a man who knows where he can get 
porterhouse steak at 10¢ a pound. 

It’s hard to believe, but he turns out 
to be a henchman of the devil. He has 
been sent to earth to corrupt an honest 
politician (Thomas Mitchell). Milland 
finds a faded rose (Audrey Totter) in 
the gutter, causes her to bloom again with 
a fancy wardrobe and instructs her to 
vamp Mitchell. 

For a time it looks as though 
Mitchell is headed straight for perdition, 
but at the last minute a kindly minister 
waves a Bible at Milland. That does it. 
The devil’s apprentice vanishes into the 
darkness. It would have been far better 
if he had never come to light in the first 
place. 


Through Europe’s Eyes 

To critics who pan American movies 
and compare them unfavorably with 
European-made films, Hollywood has 
stock answer: U.S. pictures are popular 
with European audiences. 

Last week one of Hollywood’s own 
henchmen, screenwriter Paul Jarrico 
(The Search, Thousands Cheer), gave 
the critics strong support. Back from a 
European tour, Jarrico wrote in the New 
Republic: 

“Hollywood motion pictures are the 
most popular form of entertainment in 
Europe—and the most despised cultural 
force. Long lines form at the box offices 
to see them and long lines parade to boo 
them. Often the same people are in both 
lines. ... 

“In general they love our techniques, 
they love our stars, they love our glamor. 
In general they hate our content, they 
hate our censorship, they hate what they 
call our immaturity. 

“What they hate most is their in- 
ability to compete with us on our terms.” 

Priced Out. Film production in 
Italy, for instance, is booming—but it is 
no longer really Italian. American film 
companies have swamped the _ studios 
“with the plausible explanation that they 
are only using ‘blocked lire’.” Actually, 
says Jarrico, they are taking advantage 
of low Italian production costs. 

“Paradoxically but characteristically 
they are raising these costs so high in the 
process that Italian film producers .. . 
are having increasing difficulties with 
their own budgets.” 


Still Worth Seeing 


Command Decision (Clark Gable, 
Walter Pidgeon, Brian Donlevy, Van 
Johnson). A straightforward film about 
the Air Force that tells an interesting 
story effectively. 

The Snake Pit (Olivia de Havil- 
land, Leo Genn, Mark Stevens). A mag- 
nificent performance by Olivia marks this 
superb screen version of Mary Jane 
Ward’s best seller about a mental hos- 
pital patient. 
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l— PeTER PAIN 


@ Rub in gently-warm- 
ing, soothing Ben-Gay 
...It acts fast! Ben-Gay 
contains up to 214 times 
more methyl salicylate 
and menthol — pain-re- 
lieving agents known to 
every doctor — than five 
other widely offered 
rub-ins. Get genuine 
Ben-Gay, the original 
Baume Analgésique, for 
speedy relief! 


Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, 
and COLDS. 


Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 
for Children. 


| Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100. offered sock wee fhe easiest way to FREE 
Information 


write for pay Previous experience necessary. 


Send for PREE. DETAI LS. No obligation, 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-P1 Independence Bidg., Coterade Springs, Cole. 


OOTHACHE 7? 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothoches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 








TOOTH GUM 
TOOTH DROPS 
DENTAL POULTICE 


; 2 i et 
Turn YourWASTE LAND Into MONEY ce 
The Ottawa Buzz-Master clears 1 to 3 acres 
a day...adds acres to your farm, dollars to 

your bank account. Cuts brush and saplings 
as ao it pulls itself. Only practical, general 
Fe land-clearing mochine ever built. 

trees, buzzes up logs. 7} HP motor. 
; brakes for aote. easy hillside sawing. 
i e big money selling firewood, fence 
. doing custom work. Mower, Post 
ole Digger and other attachments. 
Guaranteed. Write for free folder and 
low factory prices. Now in 45th year. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-964 Wainut St, Ottawa, Kansas 


PUMMELS you 


Extra Special 


PHOTO FINISHING 


Twenty finest quality prints from $1. 00 
your own negatives for only....... 
Think of it—only 5 cents each. In addition, we will 
inelude without additional cost, a fresh roll of film, 
any size up to 116 (616). 
35 years in business—Send dollar bill 


HITONE AND 6 


BOX 2 
EAST CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 











Tombstone 


WaReLe] Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
SL} in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 


American Memorial Co_Dept.A50,Atianta,Ga, 


ae INCOME 


the Simple Larkin Way 


Be a LARKIN SECRETARY! It's easy to organize a 
Larkin Club or take Neighborhood Orders for well- 
known Larkin Products—cleaning supplies, toiletries, 
extracts, puddings—and clothing, housewares, luggage, 
lamps, silverware, etc. Over $00 daily-used items 
including many famous brands. Illustrated Catak 
makes moomes easy ... saves your friends time an 
money. The famous Larkin Plan rewards you liberally . 
makes pleasure pay a profit . is simple to understand 
and use . Pays handsome REWARDS in eash or 















merchandise. Send for complete explanation. Ne invest- 


QUALITY 


ment required; ne samples te pay 
fer. Write Today! 


Larkin Ca ince. 


Dept. P2 Buffato 10, N.Y. 
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Own It! Maintain It 
Operate It! 


Cushman Motor Scooters give you the world's 
most ECONOMICAL ride. Motor to work, ploy, 
meorket, school-EVERYWHERE. Get where you 
went te ge quickly, economically, conveniently. 
Ne peorking problem, ne gorage problem’ No 
bettery te chorge or reploce—ne radictor to 
freeze or boil dry—neo expensive mointenonce 
—ne costly replocements. There's a Cushmon 
for every vse in business, In industry, on the 
ferm— ond for HUNDREDS of personal uses. 
Get full infermation tedey! 

SEE YOUR DEALER OF 

WRITE Dept. P-19 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS Inc. 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA USA 





CRISP-TENDER 
NO HULLS 
+ 


AT GROCERS 
EVERY WHERE 


Delivered at per door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson’s 1949 catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book 

catalog. A short course in literature. 
a 3 saeene book lovers. Free 
' yew write day! 


DAHLIA FLOWERED 
ZINNIA COLLECTIO 


Grow these huge, gorgeous, prolific, 295 y 
full-petal zinnias. Order our special 6% 






wide range of beautiful varieties 
and colors. Special price: 
ASK FOR FREE SEED BOOK 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 
aaee 82 Moen Wis 


Learn how to protect your invention. ‘“‘Patent Guide” 
containing information on patent protection and pro- 
cedure with ‘“‘Record of Invention’’ form will be 
forwarded to you upon request—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 


Rogitered Patent Attorneys 
District National Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


15-JEWEL WRIST WATIH]3 
ORIGINALLY $30 TO $55 


Sacrificed Because They're 
POST-WAR Surplus 


WATER REPELLENT 
SHOCK PROTECTED 


1 Year Written Guarantee 


— 
nu '2 


3 Sw 

/ I 5 
{, 10 15 sewer > | 
k> eo ly 


Luminous dial . . . sweep sec- 
ond hand . . . Super Accurate 
. . . imported Swiss precision 
movement and case. You get 
them now for a small fraction 
of original prices. Don't delay! 
Order now . . . while they last. 
Send only $1 down payment 
with order. Pay balance to postman on arrival, plus post- 
age. Or we pay postage if you enclose $13.95 plus $1.39 
Tax. Handsome expansion band included with prepaid 
order. Money back in 5 days if not delighted. Order Now! 


MARYLAND DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 10 
501 E. Baitimore St. Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Books 


Elementary 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is known the 
world over as the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes. To Doyle himself such fame was 
bitter and disappointing. Holmes, he de- 
clared, was simply bread-and-butter stuff, 
dashed off when the larder was low. Be- 
tween times he occupied himself with a 
hundred more important projects, most of 
them now forgotten. 

The reader of John Dickson Carr’s* 
excellent biography, The Life of Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle (Harper, New York: 
$3.50), will sympathize with Doyle’s at- 
titude. Sherlock Holmes, in all his fasci- 
nating brilliance was only one eruption 
in Doyle’s volcanic life. 

Two remarkable traits shaped most 
of his activities: his enormous energy and 
his flaming belief in right and wrong. 
The energy allowed Doyle to practice 
medicine, run for Parliament, experiment 
with spiritualism, take in a 2,000-mile 
automobile race, introduce skiing to 
Switzerland, track down real-life crim- 
inals, lecture around the globe—and at 
the same time turn out stories, plays, 
novels, and history books. 

Good Causes. A man with hot con- 
victions, he spent his entire life crusad- 
ing. He worked for military reforms; as 
early as 1900 he argued for rubber boats, 
steel helmets, submarines equipped with 
guns as well as torpedoes, and a more 
“democratic” army. He fought to end 
Britain’s isolationist attitude. And, fin- 
ally, he crusaded to convert the world to 
spiritualism. 

The secret of Doyle’s robust and 
successful life is probably a happy com- 
bination of ancestry and environment. He 
was born into an illustrious family proud 

*Carr himself (who also writes as Carter 
Dickson) is one of today’s best selling, most pro- 
lific detective novel writers and creator of two 


czent day Sherlocks with Doyle-overtones: Dr. 
ell and Sir Henry “H. M.” Merrivale. 





Bettman Archive 
A. Conan Doyle. Sherlock was only 
bread and butter. (SEE: Elementary .. .) 


of its past. He was well educated both 
in England and abroad. He matured 
the positive, optimistic age of Queen 
Victoria. Doyle himself was Victorian— 
the fertility of rabbits was not a proper 
subject for living room discussion. He 
blustered before his children but was 
always chivalrous toward women. When 
his son once criticized the appearance of 
a lady, Doyle smacked him in public and 
declared: “No woman is ugly.” 

Who Was Holmes? Carr settles 
some details of Holmesiana long de- 
bated by the detective’s fans. The idea 
of Holmes was suggested by a professor 
at the University of Edinburgh, Dr. 
Joseph Bell, who used to amuse his pupils 
by diagnosing the patients’ professions 
along with their ills from such clues as 
callouses on their hands or worn spots on 
their clothing. But the real model for 
Holmes, argues Carr—not too convine- 
ingly—was Doyle himself. Dr. Watson 
was a real person, a friend of Doyle’s. 





Family life, jungle style. The spotted one isn’t a Siemel. (SEE: Other New Books) 


PATHFINDER 


When Doyle killed off Holmes in one 
of his ‘stories, crowds of Londoners wore 
mourning bands. When Doyle himself 
died in 1930 at the age of 70, the flowers 
which came from friends all over the 
world filled an-entire field. 

The mourning was perhaps pre- 
mature. After reading Carr’s biography, 
neither of them seems very dead. 


Mission: Fishin’ 

Wilbert McLeod Chapman spent the 
war fishing. It was the Government’s idea, 
not his. At newly captured bases in the 
South Pacific, rations were short and 
supply lines were tenuous. Somebody hit 
upon the idea of feeding the G.Ls on fish 
from the surrounding ocean. 

Armed with three degrees from the 
School of Fisheries, University of Wash- 
ington—but with little else—Dr. Chap- 
man journeyed down to the Solomons to 
catch the fish. By hook and crook, mostly 
crook, he raked together some odds and 
ends of equipment which the versatile 
Seabees turned into a semblance of a 
fishing vessel. Native islanders were 
signed on as crew. 

Enemies & Anemones. It was a 
wonderful way to fight the war. Anchored 
off tiny jungle islands, Chapman poked 
around the coral reefs in underwater 
goggles, capturing hundreds of new speci- 
mens, admiring anemones, teasing two- 
foot-long clams, exploring the inlets and 
rivers around him. There were bad days, 
too, when the refrigeration system broke 
down with a hold full of fish; when the 
ctew got drunk; when his fellow ships 
mistook him for an enemy vessel. Chap- 
man has made them into a very different 
sort of war book, Fishing in Troubled 
Waters (Lippincott, Philadelphia: $3). 

Chapman writes: “The chief attrac- 
tion of the sea, I think, is not the sea 
itself, but the lack of land and its at- 
tendant troubles. When you step onto a 
vessel and the land fades away into the 
distance . . . there is a freedom of the 
spirit which even the dullest of men must 
feel.” 

This also is the attraction of Chap- 
man’s book. The land and every day 
problems are left behind. The reader, 
with Chapman, goes fishing. 


Other New Books 


The Heat of the Day. By Elizabeth 
Bowen (Knopf, New York: $3). A sophis- 
ticated but too precious and restrained 
novel of London in war time. Stella, the 
heroine, is in love with a traitor but 
is loved by the intelligence man on the 
trail of her lover. This triangle resolves 
itself into a circle with the reader going 
around and around it. Literary guild 
selection for March. 

Jungle Wife. By Edith and Sasha 
Siemel (Doubleday, New York: $3.50). 
The true story of a Philadelphia girl 
who married a big-game hunter, kept 
house and had three children in the jun- 
gle of Paraguay. It would have been really 
surprising if she hadn’t written a book 
about it. 
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The DOUBLE Distress of 


CONSTIPATION 
—Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 













Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 





DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 

pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight—Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


Get Well 


QUICKER 


From Your Cough 


FOLEY’S ter2 


Free Sample Nylon Stocking 


Wives, Mothers — Make Extra Money 

Show friends longest wearing nylons in new 

52-pattern fit service. Take orders. No 

experience necessary. Rush name, address. 
AMERICAN MILLS 

Dept. M-164 Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $Q95 


Genuine Beautiful Rockdale Up 
Monuments, Markers. Satis- EASY 
faction or MONEY BACK. 
Freight paid. Write for our Terms 
FREE Catalog and compare prices. 
ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. 

JOLIET . ILLINOIS 


Need Money? 
Here’s Plenty! 


Here's your chance tostart a fine, 
solid, profitable business right 
among your friends and 
neighbors. Tie up with the 
leader in the direct-to- 
wearer clothing in- 
dustry, estab- 
lished 35 years. 
v You don't invest a 
, penny. Everything 
you need to make big | 
money is provided abso- | 
lutely free of charge. | 
Write today . . . Learn how | 
you can start making money 
the very first day. 


C24 ows 


"= Dept. P-223, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 












Book on Fishing- 


Dept. 515 








Every fisherman needs . 
“Fishing — What Tackle and 

When’’— 76 pages of fishing hints, fish 
pictures, South Bend tackle. Write today! 


NIP-1-DIDDEE 
New, semi- 
weedless, high- 


floating surface bait. Fish-tempting 
action. 6 finishes. Length 3’. 
ete BIG G8. 2 ccs devus $1.25 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 753 HIGH ST., SOUTH BEND 23, IND. 
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CAN'T SIT! 


Pin-Worms cause 


Inch and Fidgeting 


One of the warning signs of Pin- 
Worms is a nagging rectal itch 
that often causes fidgeting, rest- 
lessness and broken sleep; may 
lead to even more serious distress. 


It is no longer necessary to put 
up with the trouble caused by 
Pin-Worms. Today you can do 
something about it — and you 
should do it right away. 


Yes, now a highly effective way 
to deal with these ugly parasites 
has been made possible. It is based 
on a special, medically recognized 
drug. This drug is a vital ingredi- 
ent in P-W, the medically sound 
Pin-Worm treatment developed 
in the laboratories of Dr. D. 
Jayne & Son. 


The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to re- 
move Pin-Worms and relieve the 
tormenting itch. So watch for the 
signs that may warn of Pin-Worms 
in your child or yourself. If you 
suspect their presence, ask your 
druggist for a package of 
JAYNE’S P-W right away and 
follow the directions. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 





J. Sell EVERYDAY CARDS 


Get quick cash chewing gorgeo us greet- 
ings for Birthdays, ell, other 
oceasions. 15-Card 

you make up to50c. 
“‘Charmette’’ Notes, Napkins, Station- 

, Gift Wraps, other fast "sellers. Start earning 
now. 15-Card Box on approval ,imprint Samples Free 


MILA RTISTIC CARD COMPANY 
m= 146 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


GUVXMAS TREE, 


We grow 20 million trees a year. For special 
or. tree bulletin, prices, write to address 


BIVE SPRUCE 5 


ry superior stock. Well-branched 6 year? 
on 8 8- 14° and Sent postpaid at planting 
time. For Ev een Catalog write— 
MUSSER FOR STS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 


FOR You! 


New Reliable 


ADDING MACHINE 


ON 10-DAY MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE 


Adds, subtracts, multiplies. < AMAZING VALUE 
and easy to operate. Porta 

$999,999.99 capacity. Praiend 
by farmers, business and pro- 
fessional men everywhere. Ideal 
for Income Tax work. Pays for 
itself in time saved and mistakes 
avoided. Over 100,000 in use. Send only $12.95 
and Addometer will be sent tpaid. Use it 10 
days, then return for refund if not 100% satisfied. 


RELIABLE TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. B-3 303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Radio-TV 





BBC Cleanup 


The government-owned British 
Broadcasting Co. self-righteously bars as 
tasteless such program material as Amer- 
ican soap opera, but its own nighttime 
air has long been noted for racy—and 
mildly off-color—comedy. Last fortnight, 
the BBC smacked down hard on the 
naughty comics. 

In a long list of don’ts, it decreed 
no more “Good God!”, “hell,” “damn”— 
not even “ruddy” or “blast.” The comics 
will have to stop calling each other “dirty 
basket” and similar modified profanities. 
Clamping down on gags about govern: 
ment figures, the BBC also closed the door 
on political jokes, lest they be interpreted 
as “biased” or “malicious.” 

Black List. Other taboos: watered- 
down vulgar stories, “suggestive” mention 
of traveling salesmen and chambermaids, 
gags about honeymooners, ladies’ under- 
wear, fig leaves, funerals, physical de- 
fects, star boarders, weddings, christen- 
ings, immorality, and effeminacy. 

To code-bound comics, the newly 
purified air left little to talk about— 
government red tape, children, British 
food, money, the comedians’ own foibles. 
Also un-barred was one broad source of 
international humor: mothers-in-law. 


TV Drama 


Last week, just finished with his 
February show, Ford Television Theater 
director Marc Daniels began his _post- 
production schedule—eating and sleep- 
ing. The gruelling routine of shaping a 
television drama takes off 5 or 10 of his 
170 pounds each month. 

In a few days—rested and re- 
fattened—Daniels will start all over 
again, grinding through the 125 hours 
or more of intensive work that precede 
each 60-minute show. 

Of all TV program-types, the drama 





Marc Daniels. After 125 hours of work 
60 minutes of drama. (SEE: TV Drama) 


is hardest to put on the air, and most 
expensive. NBC’s Philco Television Play- 
house, for example, is running well over 
its $15,000-a-week budget. Yet by last 
week most signs pointed to drama as 
television’s No. 1 form of entertainment. 
. NBC has the heaviest schedule of 
dramatic programs—four a week; CBS 
has three, ABC and Dumont one apiece. 
The variety is wide: adaptations of stage 
successes, dramatizations of great books 
and short stories; rehashes of old radio 
serials (like CBS’s The Goldbergs). 

42 Men & A Play. So far, the 
most expensive ($25,000 budget per pro- 
gram) and most carefully worked over 
is the CBS monthly show, Ford Tele- 
vision T heater. 

Shaping a 60-minute TV drama is 
about equal to producing a one-hour 
movie in a few weeks. For Ford’s Feb- 
ruary drama, The Silver Cord, a 1926 
Broadway play about a mother’s dom- 
ineering love, work began 414 weeks be- 
fore show-time. It took 42 people, plus the 
actors, musicians, and director Daniels’ 
production staff, to get it ready. 

The first two weeks Daniels spent 
reading his script, planning sets and 
casting. Daniels calls the actors the “rock 





Cameras, action. Viewers never see all the turmoil in the studio. (SEE: TV Drama) 


PATHFINDER 


Doesn’t it 
seem more 


sensible? 





NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, s yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25c box and use as directed. 











M TO-NIGHT "xincie” 

FUSSY STOMACH? 
RELIEF FOR ACID 
INDIGESTION, 


GAS AND 
_ HEARTBURN 


BUNIONS?” 


DOCTOR’S FAST RELIEF 


You never tried an ything so won- 
dertul as Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Re- 
ducer of soft rubber. Relief is im- 
mediate. Hides bulge. Preserves shape of shoe, helps reduce 
enlargement. 75¢ each. Sold everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer's, order by mail. Mention shoe size and 
width and if for Right or Left foot. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. SCHOLL’S, inc., Dept. BR, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 10, Wi. 











There is no other like it! 


The digger you have been 
waiting for. Quick hitch to any 
tractor with power take-off. Fast- 
est power auger return. Heavy hi- 
speed two flight auger. Safety 
clutch prevents damage, elimi- 
nates shear pins. Strictly one-man 
machine, Trench digging attachment. 
Write for digger facts, new low prices. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 5-964 Elm St., Ottawa, Kan. 





Best GABARDINE Dress Trousers 
Were $725° Reduced to 


Genuine virgin wool and fine- 
spun rayon biended. Twill 
weave resists wrinkles, holds 
crease, gives amazing wear. 
Expert fashion tailored for per- 
fect fit. Zipper front. Roomy 
H pockets. Blue, Tan, Sand, Lt. 

f or Dk. Brown, Blue- Gray. WAIST: 28-38 
pleated or 28-50 plain. 


with name, waist size, Ist 
Send Only $1 and 2d color selection. 
Pay postman balance plus small postage. 





Write for 


sample of 
Or send entire amount and save postage. materiale 


Money back within 10 days if not pleased. 
LINCOLN TAILORS, N TAILORS, Dept. T-23 





__tincoin, Nebr. Nebr. 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
hlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
Peal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it —— allays the cough or 
you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
FEBRUARY 23, 1949 





foundation” of any good television drama. 
The demands on them are high. Aside 
from memorizing their parts quickly and 
thoroughly, they must learn to work in a 
studio cluttered with lights, microphone 
booms, technicians, cameras and bulky 
cables crisscrossing the floor. 

Paper to Camera. With two weeks 
to go, Daniels—the pounds dripping off 
—spends 12 hours or so bent over a scaled 
blueprint of the setting, shuffling minia- 
ture cameras and miniature people to 
plot the stage action. Then the actors 
go into rehearsal, work six hours a day 
for two weeks (including Saturdays and 
Sundays) first reading their parts, then 
acting them out on a floor painted with 
the outlines of the set. 

The last 16 hours of rehearsal, the 
cast joins the melée of electricians, car- 
penters, musicians, make-up men, ward- 
robe women, camera and mike men in the 
60-by-90 foot studio. Daniels spends most 
of this time out of sight of the performers, 
seeing them only on the camera screens 
in the control room. During the per- 
formance, the four cameras moving about 
the studio are the director’s eyes. 

Ad Lib Horrors. “Something al- 
ways goes wrong,” Daniels says, even 
after long and careful preparation. On 
one show star Raymond Massey took a 
wrong path among the cables, mistakenly 
walked in front of a camera; on another 
a prop man banged into one of the ac- 
tors during a dramatic murder scene. 

For boyish looking Fred Coe, direc- 
tor of the once-a-week Philco Television 
Playhouse (NBC, Sun., 9 p.m. EST), the 
pace and strain are quadrupled. During 
any one week, Coe has four shows in 
production: one being written, the second 
being cast, the third going through a 
“dry run” rehearsal and the current pro- 
duction getting a final polish before 
screening. 

Art vs. Technique. Though critics 
generally have praised the efforts of tele- 
vision drama, the producers are far from 
satisfied. There is too much concentra- 
tion, Coe thinks, on purely technical 
problems: getting a clear picture into the 
home receiver. Until such fundamentals 
are mastered, the technicians control the 
show, and the artists must wait. 


Whose Publicity? 


Last August, the National Broad- 
casting Co. produced a film called Be- 
hind Your Radio Dial, a promotional 
piece on the history and workings of 
radio, lavishly illustrated with NBC’s 
big-name stars. A month later, the net- 
work’s promotion began to backfire: CBS 
bought Amos ’n’ Andy. NBC, not wanting 
to plug its rival, took the film back for 
re-editing. Then in January Jack Benny 
joined the faces on the cutting room 
floor. 

The tattered film was barely back 
in circulation when CBS announced the 
acquisition of Edgar Bergen and Red 
Skelton. Still in the movie last week were 
Fibber McGee & Molly and Bob Hope, 
but NBC’s film department, ‘scissors in 
hand, wasn’t sure for how long. 







MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 


Prompt Relief 
Emollient Cuticura Oint- 
ment soothes promptly, 
starts at once to help heal. 
Stays on the skin. Try it! 
Buy today at your druggist. 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


INVENTORS 


| Neng = 1 yy the developmentof +m 

egistered to practice before t 

Poniae "Ommce'v Write for further particulars = 4 

een , protection and procedure and “Invention 
ecord’’ form at once. o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-Y Victor Building Washington 1, BD. C 


ie . 


CASH for your pars time at 
home! The Foley Saw Filer 
turns out perfect cutting saws 
that bring repeat vesneet ee 
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SOME ¢ WYO" vivae 


while others fail 
DO YOU KNOW? 


After 23 years of research and hundreds of 
interviews with highly successful people, | 
found the answer — it definitely involves a 
natural law of human relationships — a basic 
economic and evolutionary principle easily 
learned. For the benefit of others, the whole 


story is printed in my 154-page bound report, 
entitled “SHAKE HANDS WITH YOUR- 
SELF.” “An achievement bible,” for constant 
reference. 


Share in my great discovery — simply send 
for your copy today. —Howard Anthony Julie 


Only a limited number of copies 
have been printed! Order from 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35 St. WY. 1, 8. ¥. 
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eros fast relief. 


@ Yes, quick relief . . . when you rub tired, 
stiff muscles with famous Absorbine Jr.! 
Because tired muscles are often famished 
muscles. Your work or play has burned up 
energy required for activity. Rubbing those 
sore muscles with Absorbine Jr. helps Nature 
by stimulating your local circulation. This in 
turn enables fresh blood to bring fresh nour- 
ishment to the areas where 
applied. It’s grand how 
the pain eases! All drug- 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 

Get your Absorbine Jr. 

today. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a man in very 
poor health bought a small farm. He 
worked as hard as he could, but it was 
very poor land, and the people in that 
section said that poor man would starve. 

But two years later he was a rich 
man. They struck oil on his land! 

Moral: Get to the bottom of things. 

—Chal Herry 
7 o e 

New definition of a hypocrite: A 
Congressman who favors Federal aid to 
education, but still wants to junk the 
| Electoral College. 
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True, no one is shot in a cold war, 
| but how many are scared to death? 

| e © @ 





A Massachusetts teacher, annoyed 
| with his clock-watching students, covered 
the clock with cardboard on which he 
lettered: “Time Will Pass. Will You?” 
e . se 
“A lack. and a lass,” explained the 
| bankrupt citizen. 
. a . 
February will be short (28 days). 
Fifteen days later we'll all be short. 


Bedtime Story 


She married a cowboy. He keeps her 
awake 
With sounds that are hard to excuse. 
He’s been around cows so much that she 
vows 
Instead of just snoring he moos! 
—S. Omar Barker 
. es 7 
By heaping blame for the °48 elec- 
tion on the GOP National Chairman, a 
lot of Republicans had hoped to go 
Scott-free. 
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“Boy! Did I get stinking last night!” 


Considering the hordes of prodigal 
politicians who came to shout their love 
for him, maybe Mr. Truman can call his 
present residence Blare House. 

s * . 

Even the snow headed for California 
this year. 

o . e 

The “haylift” demonstrated the dif- 
ference between Russia and America: 
here cattle are treated like people. 


Quips 

The Hoover Commission is aston- 
ished to find that paper work alone costs 
the Government $1,200,000,000 a year, 
and a thought is to omit that extra carbon 
for Russia. —Omaha World-Herald. 

* e - 

With Newfoundland added, Canada 
becomes larger than Europe, although a 
great deal less _trouble.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 

* om se 

Forrestal is for sending U. S. mili- 
tary missions off in all directions, and the 
smell of oil or bortsch should lead them 
quickly to where trouble is.—Milwaukee 
Journal. 

















. - MR. HOBBS IS NOT IN!” 
PATHFINDER 


“I repeat, Mr. Svinskoff. . 
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Grand Coulee Dam—one of the 
largest hydroelectric plants 


PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFOR 
Washington Square, Philad 


Please send information about a vacation ta 
(Please check what you want) 


(_] Descriptive folder TA 
-] Railroad rates 


[-] Auto routing to the Northwg 





Kohler 60” Wilshire Sink of rigid, non- 
flexing iron with acid-resisting, easy-to- 
clean enamel surface. Double drainboard, 
full-length ledge and two roomy basins 
provide maximum working convenience. 


HE modern designs and lovely colors of Kohler 

fixtures, created for planners of beautiful and 
practical bathrooms, represent knowledge and 
artistry acquired in 76 years of manufacturing ex- 
perience, 76 years of doing things well. The Times 
Square Bath, admired for its beauty, has a conven- 
ient corner seat and is capacious for splash-free tub 
or shower bathing—yet is so compact (4x4’) that 
it frequently allows extra closet room. The Tuscan 
tint is adaptable to a wide variety of decorating 
schemes. 


Kohler quality means years of reliable service, at 


Practical, beautiful...and different! 


The Times Square Showering Bath 


no extra cost. You’ll find it in the lustrous, glass- 
hard, easy-to-clean surfaces; in the bath, with its 
base of non-flexing iron, cast for rugged strength 
and rigidity; in the precision-made, chromium- 
plated brass fittings, including the Triton shower 
with Niedecken mixer illustrated; indurable vitreous 
china fixtures, such as the Jamestown pedestal 
lavatory with its convenient graceful design. 

Visit your Kohler dealer for help in selecting 
bathroom, washroom, kitchen or laundry fixtures. 
Write for illustrated Booklet A-16, Kohler Co., 


Kohler, Wisconsin. 
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